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Preface 


FEW NATIONAL leaders have figured so largely and so 
controversially in the destinies of the South as did 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The three lectures that follow 
explore some of the influence upon him of the region 
he considered his second home, and examine some of 
the problems and conflicts resulting when he helped 
release forces of change within the region. These lec- 
tures appear here essentially as they were delivered at 
Louisiana State University in April, 1964. 

I am indebted to numerous librarians, archivists, and 
others for granting me access to manuscripts, printed 
materials, and transcripts of interviews. I have made 
especially heavy use of manuscripts at the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, New York, and of the 
interviews taped by Rexford G. Tugwell for the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Warm Springs Memorial Com- 
mission. I am also grateful for the use of materials in 
the Library of Congress; Alabama Department of Ar- 
chives and History; Oral History Project, Columbia 
University; and the libraries of the University of Colo- 
rado, Duke University, University of North Carolina, 
University of Virginia, and University of West Virginia. 


ix 


x Preface 


I have been aided in many ways by the Circulation 
Department of the Harvard University Library. 

For critica] reading of the manuscript I am indebted 
to Professors T. Harry Williams of Louisiana State 
University and James Patterson of Indiana University. 

EF, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
April, 1964 
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FEW FIGURES have more significantly shaped Southern 
destinies than a New Yorker who liked to think of him- 
self as also a Georgian by adoption, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. None has evoked stronger and more 
mixed emotions on the part of Southerners, ranging 
from black hatred to blind adoration. It has been nearly 
a score of years since President Roosevelt died at Warm 
Springs, Georgia; yet the intervening span of time has 
brought no diminishing of the enthusiasm of many, no 
mitigation of the harsh judgment of others. Indeed, the 
passing of two decades seems to clarify the dimensions 
of the role of Roosevelt in stimulating change and 
conflict during those years when the crucibles of the 
New Deal and World War II, like those of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction in a previous period, were 
melting down an older—preparatory to the recasting of 
a newer—South. It is well to remember that Roosevelt, 
as a prime agent in releasing these forces of change, 
acted as a man who, though not a Southerner, knew the 
area uncommonly well, loved it, and aspired to bring it 
a richer, more noble future. 

Conversely, the South figured largely and indeed vi- 


] 
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tally in Roosevelt’s political destinies. Most important 
of all, had it not been for Southern support, he would 
never have been nominated for President in 1932 and 
thus would never have reached the White House. It was 
Southern leadership in Congress that enacted the New 
Deal program and subsequently supplied to the Presi- 
dent the requisite margin of votes to pass defense 
measures in the late thirties and early forties. Also, 
some Southerners in Congress joined the conservative 
coalition that beginning in 1937 thwarted many White 
House proposals. Finally, it was in the South that Roose- 
velt’s efforts went awry to “purge’’ some of these leaders 
in Democratic primaries. For better and for worse, the 
destinies of Franklin D. Roosevelt and the South were 
inextricably intermingled:— -- 

‘A quest for renewed health rather than political sup- 
port led Roosevelt into his deep involvement with the 
South beginning in the mid-1g20’s. At Warm Springs 
he became best known for his fight to regain the use of 
his paralyzed legs and for his establishment of a na- 
tional center for therapy to mend the ravages of polio- 
myelitis. But Roosevelt was so wholeheartedly and 
joyously a political man that politics inevitably fol- 
lowed him, and at Warm Springs he established himself 
not only as a valiant polio fighter but also as something 
of a Georgia farmer-politician. 

Roosevelt first arrived at Warm Springs in October, 
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1924; and as three years had elapsed since his polio at- 
tack, most observers were inclined to think that his 
promising political career was permanently blighted. In 
the Wilson administration he had served well as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy at a time when an Assistant 
Secretary in Washington could become a political figure 
of some importance. He was young and lithe, an extraor- 
dinarily handsome and pleasant man who was most ac- 
commodating but a little hard to take seriously. Old 
“Pitchfork Ben’’ Tillman, chairman of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee, growled at him to make him jump; 
and Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels treated him 
with a paternal tolerance that at times must have been 
stretched almost to the breaking point. Roosevelt, like 
other impatient young men in Washington, did not 
take Daniels and the older Southern politicians as se- 
riously as was warranted and, it was rumored, some- 
times did imitations of them behind their backs. Roo- 
sevelt received rather rough handling upon several 
occasions when he testified before Congressional 
committees, while Secretary Daniels, with his careful 
ways and his practice of taking Southern leaders on 
yachting trips down the Potomac, won notable support 
for the Wilson program. 

Roosevelt learned, and learned rapidly; his apprecia- 
tion for Daniels, especially in retrospect, became 
marked and sincere. In his own political calculations, 
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from the Wilson years on, he never lost sight of the 
importance of obtaining and maintaining the support 
of the Southern delegation in Congress. Some among 
that delegation looked upon Roosevelt with considera- 
ble favor during the years of World War I when he 
demonstrated himself to be an energetic, effective ad- 
ministrator—a young man who got things done in a 
hurry without stepping on their toes. On the basis of this 
reputation and his name, Roosevelt, he was nominated 
for the Vice-Presidency in 1920 when he was only 38 
years old. The Harding landslide hurt him not at all; 
indeed, the campaign had provided him with essential 
political seasoning and had made him far better known 
nationally among the party lieutenants. At this point, as 
a young man of considerable promise in the minority po- 
litical party, he faced an uncertain future at the begin- 
ning of the twenties. 

That future seemed to disappear in August, 1921, 
when he was stricken severely with polio; but, rallying 
with a courage which has become legendary, he re- 
mained in politics without a break even while he faced 
personal problems of recovery. At the 1924 Democratic 
Convention in Madison Square Garden when Roo- 
sevelt, appearing on crutches, nominated Governor 
Al Smith of New York, his personal popularity far tran- 
scended the bitter partisan split between the urban and 
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rural wings of the party. At one point in the deadlocked 
convention, the Florida and North Carolina delegations 
almost decided to throw their votes to Roosevelt. His 
loyalty to Smith stopped them. The nomination ulti- 
mately went, on the 103rd ballot, to John W. Davis of 
West Virginia—a worthless honor in a year when the 
nation was ‘overwhelmingly set to “Keep Cool With 
Coolidge.’’. An Arkansas delegate wrote Roosevelt soon 
afterward: “Like the overwhelming majority of the dele- 
gates who attended the convention, I became a very ar- 
dent admirer of yours, and had your physical condition 
permitted, you would have been nominated.” 

This was the Roosevelt who arrived at Warm Springs 
in October, 1924, a Northerner who had been the cham- 
pion of the wet, Catholic Al Smith, but who was himself 
a Protestant and a progressive, adept at speaking the 
familiar political vocabulary of the South. Hé was dedi- 
cated to healing the rift between the urban and the ru- 
ral, the Eastern and Southern wings of the party 
through appealing to their common interest in progres- 
sivism. He was personally a charming man and a gallant 
one. Southerners took him to their hearts. 

For his part, Roosevelt found Warm Springs a new 
and exciting laboratory where he could work to bring 
life back into his own numb legs and the limbs of 
others, learn the intricacies of Southern political ways, 
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and, perhaps of largest ultimate significance, begin his 
own private experiments into the eradication of rural 
poverty. 

Warm Springs itself was in a state of dilapidation. 
Roosevelt once remarked, “It was a perfectly good 
down-at-the-heel summer resort and nothing else. It was 
in awful condition.”’ But the water gushing out of the 
side of Pine Mountain, 88 degrees in temperature and 
buoyant with mineral salts, helped Roosevelt, as noth- 
ing else had, to begin the repair of his damaged leg 
muscles. After several weeks he wrote, “I walk around 
in water 4’ deep without braces or crutches almost as 
well as if I had nothing the matter with my legs.” An 
Atlanta newspaperman wrote an account headlined 
“Franklin Roosevelt Will Swim to Health,’ which at- 
tracted the attention of polio victims far and near. In 
the spring of 1925 several arrived, even though there 
were no facilities for treating them. Roosevelt once 
reminisced: 


I undertook to be doctor and physio-therapist, all rolled 
into one... . I taught them all at least to play around in 
the water. I remember there were two quite large ladies; 
and when I was trying to teach them an exercise which I 
had really invented, which was the elevating exercise in the 
medium of water, one of these ladies found great difficulty 
in getting both feet down to the bottom of the pool. Well, 
I would take one large knee and I would force this large 
knee, then I would say, “Have you got it?” and she would 
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say, “Yes,” and I would say, “Hold it, hold it.” Then I 
would reach up and get hold of the other knee very quickly 
and start to put it down and then number one knee would 
pop up. This used to go on for half an hour at a time; but 
before I left in the spring I could get both those knees down 
at the same time. 


During that period, Roosevelt was throwing his en- 
ergy and enthusiasm into rehabilitating the area. He 
wrote at the time: 


In addition to all this I am consulting architect and land- 
scape engineer for the Warm Springs Co.—am giving free 
advice on the moving of buildings, the building of roads, 
setting out of trees, and remodeling the hotel. We, i.e. the 
Company plus F.D.R., are working out a new water system, 
new sewage plan, fishing pond; and tomorrow we hold an 
organization meeting to start the Pine Mountain Club which 
will run the dance hall, tea room, picnic grounds, golf 
course and other forms of indoor and outdoor sports. I 
sometimes wish I could find some spot on the globe where 
it was not essential and necessary for me to start something 
new—a sand bar in the ocean might answer, but I would 
probably start building a sea wall around it and digging 
for pirate treasure in the middle. 


Roosevelt’s enthusiasm for Warm Springs as a center 
for polio therapy led him at the beginning of 1927 to 
establish the Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, a non- 
profit institution, which acquired the property and 1,200 
acres of surrounding land. Roosevelt invested alto- 
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gether some $200,000—two-thirds of his financial re- 
sources—in Warm Springs. Gradually he obtained con- 
tributions for the construction of a splendid physical 
plant. From the outset he had an excellent staff; and 
before the end of 1927, Warm Springs had already 
treated one hundred and fifty patients. 

During his sojourns at Warm Springs, Roosevelt_ 
learned much about Southern soil and the people who 
cultivated it. It_was poor soil from which, even in the 
twenties, farmers had trouble scraping a living (a star- 
tling contrast to the black earth of the Middle Western 
farm belt). Henry A. Wallace, first viewing the area 
while en route to visit Roosevelt at the end of 1932, 
recalls: “On my way to Warm Springs, I was utterly 
amazed and appalled at the red gashed hillsides, at the 
unkempt cabins, some of them without windows or 
doors. It was a situation, it seemed to me with an Iowa 
farm background, that was almost unbelievable.” 

Nevertheless, Roosevelt became an owner of Georgia 
land. At Hyde Park he had acquired some timber hold- 
ings and owned a farm which he rented to a tenant, 
but these did not suffice. Mrs. Roosevelt once remarked, 
“Franklin never traveled anywhere in the world with- 
out wanting to buy land there.” At Warm Springs he 
could do so at very little cost. He purchased more than 
a thousand acres of second-growth timber land on Pine 
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Mountain, which enabled him to build a magnificent 
scenic drive. “Its average value is, I think, about three 
dollars an acre,” he wrote in 1936, ‘and we are trying 
gradually to improve the small trees on it.” 

What was more important in educating Roosevelt for 
the future was his purchase of some two hundred acres 
of mountain farmland. By operating it over a period of 
years he learned firsthand of some of the problems 
Southern farmers faced and gained insight into their 
attitudes. 

Roosevelt reasoned that, above all, he must operate 
his farm in such a way as to demonstrate to his Warm 
Springs neighbors how they could break the economic 
chains tying them to unprofitable cotton raising. ‘There- 
fore he experimented with the growing of grapes (mar- 
keted by the ton to a grape juice company) and with 
tomatoes and garden truck on a small scale. He also 
raised chickens, hogs, and especially cattle. When he 
had first arrived at Warm Springs, he used to reminisce, 
he would be awakened by the noise of a train rumbling 
through at the same time every night. Upon inquiry he 
learned that it was a milk train from ‘Wisconsin. ‘There 
was no reason, he decided, why poor cotton fields 
should not be turned into fine pasture for the raising of 
quality dairy and beef herds. He bent his own efforts 
toward improving the scrubby beef cattle of the area. 
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Rather than establish a prize herd, he tried to demon- 
strate to the farmers how they could gradually improve 
their poor cattle by breeding them with a quality bull. 
Otis Moore, who ran his farm for him, has told the fol- 
lowing story: 


The first question he asked me was what my first name 
was. From then on it was plain “Ote.”” The next thing was 
what I knew about cattle. “Nothing,” I said, “except that 
I grew up in the cow pen.” And he gave one of his big 
ha ha’s. 

His main object . . . I don’t think he ever had any inten- 
tion of making money. There was no beef-type cattle in the 
country at that time and his idea was to promote beef 
cattle here. I asked him to buy some registered stuff, but 
he wanted to use the cattle the farmers had and breed 
it up and show them it could be done without a lot of 
money. It really has worked. 

The first crop of calves we grew, they were only half-breeds. 
The farmers were all wanting to buy these half-grown bulls. 
I asked him about it and that is what you appreciated about 
him. It was “yes” or “no” and he said, “No.” “Let them 
bring the cattle to breed to your purebred bull,” he said, 
“and don’t charge them any fees.” And that is what we done. 

During the 1934 drouth we got some pretty pure stuff out 
of them three-fourths, seven-eighths, mostly fancy stock. 
Got rid of our scrubs. Then we got some that didn’t have 
over a 32nd potlikker in them... . 

Then Mr. Roosevelt went to the West during the drouth 
they had out there. The most disappointing thing happened. 
A letter came to me from some man named Anderson. He 
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lived in West Texas. . . . They had 60 head of purebred 
heifers, already bred; they had them all ready to ship... . 
God almighty, I wanted those cows. . 

But the next evening or maybe that same evening [Mr. 


Roosevelt] come out [and] parked ... under . . . a nice 
chinaberry tree in the back yard; . . . he spread that letter 
out on the steering wheel of his car . . . and when he got 


about half way down he commenced to shaking his head 
and he said, “I can’t do that” and stopped reading and he 
said, . . . “We are trying to breed up a herd here and let 
the people in this community know that it can be done with 
not so much money and we couldn’t do that no how. [If] 
we accept gifts from everybody that we are trying to help 
... half of Meriwether county . . . wouldn’t hold them” 
and he said, ‘“That won’t do at all.” But he finally told me, 
he said, “Now if you want to accept a bull or maybe two 
bulls, we have got a herd big enough to require two 
bulls... .” 

So all them ranchers bought two bulls at an enormous 
price . . . and they hired two cowboys to bring the cattle 
here. They had ads all over the truck—Purina. . 

We usually had around 100 acres of corn. We just put it in 
a barn unless we were feeding the cattle out. We would 
cut it for them. To start with, we would grind it with the 
hull. As they got more prime we would go to shucking it 
and finally we shelled it. After Tab [Bennett] got me started 
on it, I fed my cattle out every year. We learned that there 
was money in it to feed them out... . 

I believe the cattle project did more good than anything 
we did. . . . In five or six years after we started there was 
not a farmer in the whole county that didn’t have a white 
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faced bull. That was the whole idea to start with; not so 
much to make some money but just to show the people. 

There were other projects, including a sawmill to 
keep the hired help busy during the winter. Still it was 
difficult to keep down the deficit, even in the 1930's, 
when Roosevelt accepted gifts of the sort showered 
upon any American President. (Altogether he received 
three bulls and two Poland China hogs.) 

“I would like very much to plant 50 acres of cotton,” 
Moore wrote the President in December, 1936. “I know 
this has been against your wishes all along in the past, 
but it would mean so much to the farm. If you can see 
your way clear, please advise me on this question.” 
Roosevelt replied that he had no objections provided 
Moore obtained the permission of the County Commit- 
tee. Later he emphasized that he had never accepted 
any agricultural benefit checks and admitted, too, that 
the farm had never shown a profit. Since Roosevelt had 
kept expenses to a minimum and had followed the 
advice of the county agent, this failure was not a 
reflection upon either Roosevelt or Moore, but rather 
an indication of how difficult it was to run a Georgia 
farm profitably in the 1920’s and 1930’s. 

No doubt Roosevelt did demonstrate through his 
projects certain ways in which his Georgia neighbors 
could improve themselves. On occasion, to skeptical 
newspaper reporters, he also proved he possessed a cer- 
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tain amount of farmyard know-how. On the eve of the 
1936 campaign there had been some talk that he really 
had no notion of how to farm, so he let the reporters 
watch him buy two mules. To the delight of Otis 
Moore, he discovered a blemish on the leg of one that 
Moore claimed he himself had not noticed. And, of 
course, Roosevelt enjoyed making a game of this bu- 
colic adventuring: he named the two mules Tug and 
Hop after two of his main lieutenants in Washington 
(Tugwell and Hopkins). 

Conversely, as Roosevelt drove his hand-controlled 
Ford roadster along the dusty roads, shouting, “Hi, 
neighbor!” to the Georgia folks, he learned something of 
their problems and their attitudes. He would buy coun- 
try butter and buttermilk and live chickens from Mrs. 
Jeanie Rowe. The chickens would wander around the 
cottage until the cook caught them and, amidst their 
squawks, dispatched them one by one—a procedure 
that Mrs. Roosevelt never enjoyed. Or he would stop 
his car and chat with various_Warm_ Springs people. 
Robert Coleman, a Negro who with his brother worked 
on the Roosevelt farm, was once asked about his con- 
versations with Roosevelt: 


You see we were just boys. . . . Of course he would chat 
with us a little bit but the biggest thing he would ask us 
children about, he would ask us how we were getting along, 
how daddy was getting along. Well, now he was very fond 
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of my daddy and I remember when my daddy borrowed two 
hundred dollars from him and he let us borrow one year, 
and of course money was money in those days. Two hundred 
dollars was a lots of money. . . . When my father he payed 
those two hundred dollars back the same fall the same year, 
well, Mr. Roosevelt didn’t charge him any interest on the 
money. 

One of the farm families with which Roosevelt liked 
to chat were the Durhams. Mrs. Durham thought Roose- 
velt was “cute,” especially the way he talked, and gave 
him jars of fruit and double-yolked eggs. Roy Durham 
used to talk with Roosevelt about his troubles in drill- 
ing a new well, and long afterward described Roose- 
velt’s unusual gift of conversation: “He was a man that 
could talk to you—he had sense enough to talk to a 
man who didn’t have any education, and he had sense 
enough to talk to the best educated man in the world; 
and he was easy to talk to. He could talk about any- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt commented many years later: ‘“‘On the 
whole it was a very simple life and a very good life for 


Franklin. . . . He felt he knew a great many people 
around there . . . and he was always interested in talk- 
ing to the people and . . . in their point of view.” Oc- 


casionally Roosevelt “twas a little shocked by their point 

of view,” Mrs. Roosevelt said, while adding, “but on the 

whole, I think he enjoyed it and enjoyed the people.” 
The poverty of the countryside and the consequent 
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paucity of public service would naturally be shocking to 
a New York newcomer, and they were etched on Roose- 
velt’s consciousness. In 1935, speaking extempora- 
neously at the White House, he told the state super- 
intendents of education: 


I always remember the first year I was in Georgia. One 
day, as I sat on the porch of the cottage in which I lived, 
a boy came over very nervously and shyly and said, “Mr. 
Roosevelt, may I speak to you for a moment? We are having 
a commencement at our school on Wednesday. Do you 
think you could come over and say a few words and give out 
diplomas?” 

I said, “Certainly, I will be glad to come. Are you the 
president of the graduating class?” 

He said, ‘No, sir; I am the principal of the school.” 

I said, “How old are you?” 

He said, ‘‘I am nineteen.” 

I said, “You are nineteen and principal of the school? 
How many children are there?” 

He said, “About two hundred and forty children.” 

I said, ‘Have you been to college?’ 

He said, “Yes, sir; I finished my freshman year at the 
University of Georgia.” 

I said, “How are you getting along?” 

He said, “I am taking the year out so that I can get enough 
to go back next year, and I will be a sophomore.” 

I said, “What pay are you getting?” 

“TI am getting good pay, four hundred and twenty-five 
dollars.” That is a pretty pathetic story when you come right 
down to it. It is a pretty tough game. 
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Roosevelt knew well, and did not fail to impress upon 
his listeners, the purport of experiences like this. In an 
address at the University of Georgia in 1938 he ex- 
pressed it emphatically: 


Years ago, when I first came to Georgia, I was told by a 
distinguished citizen of the State that public school edu- 
cation was well provided for because there was a law—or 
perhaps it was in the State Constitution itself—providing 
that every child should have a full school year—and that 
attendance for each school year through all the years of 
grade school and into the high schools was compulsory. 
But I soon discovered—as I might have known that I should 
—that school after school in the rural districts of the State— 
and most of the districts are rural districts—was open only 
four months or five months a year—or was too small to 
hold all the children that wanted to go to it, or could not 
employ enough teachers—or that children whose parents 
wanted them to work instead of going to school could stay 
away from school with complete immunity. Apparently a 
law or a clause in the Constitution was not enough. What 
is law without enforcement? Apparently the Biblical 
method, the divine method, “Let there be light—and there 
was light,’”’ did not work as mere man’s dictum. 

Then I began to analyze: Was it due to lack of interest? 
No, not at all. It was due to lack of money. Every man and 
woman I talked with deplored the wretched school condi- 
tions, wanted better schools, better trained and better paid 
teachers, wanted more teachers, wanted a full school year. 
But—the answer was always the same—we cannot get more 
money from taxes. 
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And why not? The answer again is simple: The taxable 
values were not there. The tax rates were not too low, but 
the actual going values of property were so meagre that, 
when taxes on those values were collected, the sum received 
could not pay for adequate teachers or proper equipment. 
Public education was therefore dependent on public wealth. 
Public wealth was too low to support good schools. 

That analysis of mine—made even before I was elected 
Governor of New York—led my mind to many other 
questions. Why were land values and therefore taxable 
values in Georgia so low? With that question came a study 
of land use, of worn-out land, of cheaper fertilizer, of 
forestation, of erosion, of crop diversification, of crop prices, 
of marketing, and of freight rates. And all of these things 
bore directly on the problem of better schools. 

Why were people getting such low pay for a day’s work? 
That led to a study of purchasing power, of decent wages, 
of the cost of living, of taxable income, of sound banking, 
of small merchants. And these things, too, bore directly on 
the problem of better schools. 

In other words, social conditions—schools and hospitals, 
medical care, and better sanitation, and those other matters 
that were dependent in a similar way—clothing and hous- 
ing and food, all those other things that we call by the 
general name of better social conditions—were intimately 
dependent on economic conditions: higher wages, higher 
farm income, and more profits for small businessmen. 


Again and again as President, Roosevelt cited his 
Warm Springs experiences as motivations for his actions 
on various matters, both large and small. The high elec- 
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tric light bills there, he once said, led him toward 
T.V.A.—a declaration which brought pained remon- 
strances from the utilities companies. And he liked to 
quote attitudes and opinions of the people he knew in 
Meriwether County, Georgia, even as he did those of 
Dutchess County, New York. During World War ITI he 
frequently prefaced his simple homilies with the ex- 
planation that he had been talking to certain unnamed 
humble persons; Merriman Smith of the United Press 
wisecracked that these were the President’s imaginary 
playmates. When it was an unnamed auto mechanic 
who served as the reference first for a lecture on the 
folly of buying out-of-season strawberries and then, 
some weeks later, asparagus, obviously the President’s 
imagination was at work. Yet Roosevelt did, especially 
while sojourning in Warm Springs, come to know and 
to appreciate the thinking of a number of quite ordi- 
nary people. ‘These were the people he visualized indi- 
vidually when he thought in large figures or to whom 
he addressed himself when he delivered his radio talks 
were not an aigaacnon t to > Roosevelt; he negerced them 
as his friends and neighbors. 

Southern politicians became his friends and neigh- 
bors too; and while he never quite became one of them, 
he did in time enlist them as invaluable allies. The feat 
was all the more remarkable considering the bitterness 
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that Al Smith’s hooting Tammany supporters had en- 
gendered by their loud behavior in the galleries during 
the 1924 Convention and by the fact that, far from disa- 
vowing Smith, Roosevelt had continued to support and 
explain him. During that first visit to Warm Springs in 
the fall of 1924, the Atlanta Journal reported: “A num- 
ber of Georgia’s public men have . . . called to pay 
their respects and extend grectings. Georgians who at- 
tended the Democratic National Convention have been 
especially cordial because they appreciate the interest 
Mr. Roosevelt showed in them and his courtesy in apolo- 
gizing, as an Al Smith leader, for unfortunate and em- 
barrassing incidents in connection with the Con- 
vention.” 

Roosevelt brought south with him the belief that the 
Democratic party would remain a minority party as 
long as it allowed itself to be divided by an urban-rural 
schism. He everlastingly worked to explain each side to 
the other and to reunite them on a progressive program 
not unlike President Wilson’s New Freedom: “This 
talk of combination between South and East or between 
South and West [is] wicked as well as destructive in the 
long run,” he commented to an Iowa Democrat in 1925. 
“There is one common ground—Progressive Democ- 
racy—on which we can all agree.” This was his basic 
position from 1924 through 1932. 

For their part, the Southern politicians admired 
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Roosevelt for his strenuous efforts to learn to walk 
again, and were inspired by his labors to build Warm 
Springs into a polio therapy center. They could not fail 
to be flattered by the warm attention he bestowed upon 
them, the way he fell into their honorific, oratorical 
habits, and the zest with which he played with them. 
He greeted their jokes with loud, hearty laughter; he 
shared their banter; he ate possum with them and sam- 
pled frugally the contents of fruit jars they brought him 
—jars which seemed not at all incompatible with the 
vehement prohibitionism of Southern politics. As late 
as the end of 1932, an editor inquired upon arrival at 
the Roosevelt cottage, “Is Mrs. Roosevelt here?” When 
he was informed that she was not, he said, ‘Then it’s all 
right. I just brought a jug of corn for the Governor.” 
Through these years and even when he had become 
President-elect, Roosevelt took an apparently unflag- 
ging delight in Southern political ritual. 

Roosevelt’s approach to political principles fitted 
equally smoothly into Southern ritual. First, last, and 
always he was a thoroughgoing Jeffersonian Democrat, 
and he was ready to encompass in this credo the states’ 
rights attacks on the Coolidge administration. He advo- 
cated “less governing from Washington with a decrease 
in the existing functions of the national government, 
and a decrease in the amount of legislation ground out 
by Congress each year.” In a private letter written in 
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1925 he drew a parallel between the Federalist 17g0’s 
and the Republican 1920's: ““We are approaching a pe- 
riod similar to that from 1790-1800 when Alexander 
Hamilton ran the federal government for the primary 
good of the chambers of commerce, the speculators, 
and the inside ring of the national government. He was 
a fundamental believer in an aristocracy of wealth and 
power. Jefferson brought the government back to the 
hands of the average voter through insistence on funda- 
mental principles and the education of the average 
voter. We need a similar campaign of education today, 
and perhaps we shall find another Jefferson.” 

The problem, Roosevelt realized, was to develop a 
positive, progressive program; it was easier for conserv- 
ative opponents to coalesce on a negative, hence less con- 
troversial, stand. Yet he warned his correspondents and 
auditors again and again that the Democratic party 
could never win on a conservative, negative basis: 


History . . . shows that the conservatives find it nearly 
always easy to control government at least two-thirds of the 
time because they are united on the perfectly simple propo- 
sition of “doing nothing” and of “letting well enough 
alone.” Progressives and liberals on the other hand have 
necessarily a constructive program, and on the details of 
this program they insist on dividing among themselves. I am 
convinced that a majority of the voters in this country 
are really progressives but are generally unable to control 
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the government because of their subdivisions and unwilling- 
ness to agree as to method and machinery. 


The urgent necessity facing the Democratic party, 
Roosevelt believed, was to fabricate a positive program 
which would represent the progressive consensus. Be- 
hind it he would rally those who were not beneficiaries 
of Republican prosperity. In addressing the New York 
State Democratic Convention in 1926 he declared, “Un- 
fortunately the prosperity they talk of is not country- 
wide by any means. Large sections of the nation, espe- 
cially those great areas which raise our food supply from 
the soil, have felt the hand of debt and a depreciated 
purchasing power.” 

As was to be expected, Roosevelt had little success in 
trying to rally politicians’ support behind a progressive 
program, but he did begin to fit together in his own 
mind the pieces of a program: on the one hand it was as 
orthodox as a lowering of the tariff; on the other, as 
progressive as Senator George Norris’s proposals for fed- 
eral development of electric power. Somehow his states’ 
rights and individualistic generalities seemed to lead 
him again and again to specifics involving positive gov- 
ernment action. As good an example as any were his 
comments on tree farming that appeared in one of the 
columns he wrote for the Macon (Georgia) Telegraph 
in the spring of 1925: 
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Yesterday afternoon I went up to the top of Pine Moun- 
tain. There, stretching out for many miles to the horizon, 
was a large portion of Meriwether County. . . . But there 
in front of me, in the middle distance, two thick columns of 
smoke were rising in the quiet air. “Burning off the woods,” 
somebody said... . 

Who pays? Why, you do—every reader of this paper and 
of every other paper. An adequate timber supply is wealth 
to a nation. To burn it up before it is used is precisely the 
same as burning down a house or throwing dollar bills into 
the fire... . 

Like most Democrats, I am pretty thoroughly opposed to 
having the Federal, or even the State, government embark 
in new enterprises which should be handled by individuals; 
but unless we, in the United States, take immediate steps 
to compel the growing of new timber by individuals, I 
prophesy that it will become a government enterprise in the 
next generation. ... 

I suppose some of my Republican friends would call me 
a Socialist for asserting that the owner of land owes it to 
the community, and to the State and to the nation, to use 
that land in the best possible way for humanity. 


Somehow Roosevelt’s states’ rights credo seemed to 
remove the sting from these warnings of government 
action; or perhaps Southerners, even in the 1920’s, were 
sufficiently in need of economic aid not to be frightened 
by the prospect of government intervention. More 
likely, most Southern politicians interested in Roosevelt 
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were attracted less by what he had to say than by his 
personal charm and his strategic position within the 
party. He was so popular in the South that occasionally 
politicians suggested his running for governor of Geor- 
gia. He had retained sufficient strength in New York so 
that only with difficulty did he avoid being nominated 
for the United States Senate in 1926. The Senate was 
not in his political plans. To some Southerners he early 
appeared as the ideal Democratic nominee for the Presi- 
dency in 1928. Among those spreading this kind of 
speculative talk in 1926 was the conservative Virginian, 
Senator Carter Glass. That Glass would consider Roo- 
sevelt was proof enough either that Southerners were 
desperate to foil the nomination of Smith or that they 
would accept Roosevelt as a pleasant but futile candi- 
date in those years of Republican prosperity when Dem- 
ocrats could not conceivably win. Roosevelt wanted no 
custodial nomination; he and his alter ego, Louis Mc- 
Henry Howe, effectively quashed all Presidential 
rumors. Roosevelt parried talk of any and all nomina- 
tions by pointing out, in full sincerity, that he did not 
want to seek any office until he was again able to walk 
unaided. Moreover, he worked seriously and loyally for 
the nomination of Al Smith, especially among Southern 
and Midwestern leaders. On his own, he started a boom- 
let for Representative Cordell Hull of Tennessee for 
the Vice-Presidential nomination. The move came to 
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nothing when some of Hull’s friends advanced him for 
the Presidential nomination. 

So it was that in 1928 Roosevelt again went to a 
Democratic convention and for the second time nomi- 
nated Alfred E. Smith for the Presidency. It was an une- 
ventful convention, held in the sweltering heat of Hous- 
ton. Roosevelt later said the only remark made there 
which would live was that of Will Rogers, “who said 
that in trying to mop his brow . . . he mopped three 
others before he reached his own.” Roosevelt, purposely 
directing his nominating speech to the radio audience— 
a strategy which placed him ahead of most politicians of 
the twenties—through his high-minded eloquence 
gained for himself additional prestige. 

The Smith campaign at once went in directions dis- 
tasteful to Roosevelt, and he found himself excluded 
from the inner circle of advisers. He had hoped to be 
“needed every second of the day and night” to help 
Smith mount a progressive attack upon the Republican 
economic program. Instead, Smith chose as his campaign 
manager John J. Raskob, a wet Catholic, hsted in 
Who’s Who as a Republican, and linked to General Mo- 
tors and the Du Ponts. Roosevelt confided to Josephus 
Daniels: ““The appointment was a bold stroke to try to 
end the 99% of business (big and little) preference for 
the Republican party. I told Smith quite plainly that it 
would make the whole situation far more difficult for 
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the Democracy of the South; but Smith felt that we 
should take our chance on this, as we would lose any- 
way if we did not carry the big industrial states.” 

Thus, at the outset of the campaign, Smith chose to 
turn his back on the South. His emphasis upon the pro- 
hibition issue and his apparent endorsement of big busi- 
ness, as much as his Catholicism, wrought havoc there. 
Seven Southern states voted Republican as Smith was 
buried in the Hoover landslide. 

The unwitting beneficiary in the Democratic party 
was Roosevelt. Running for political office had been not 
at all in his plans; but, in the fall, Smith and his asso- 
ciates had pressured Roosevelt into accepting the nomi- 
nation for governor of New York in order to strengthen 
the ticket in the state. When the votes were counted, 
Smith had lost New York; but Roosevelt, by a hair’s 
breadth, had survived the debacle. As the man who had 
stemmed the Republican tide in the most populous 
state in the nation, Roosevelt, even before he took his 
oath of office as governor, seemed the most likely Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Presidency in 1932. When Roose- 
velt returned to Georgia in November, 1928, nearly a 
thousand people attended a barbecue in his honor and 
heard him hailed, with oratorical flourish, as a future 
President of the United States. 

Four years lay ahead of Roosevelt in which innumera- 
ble political hazards could destroy his candidacy. Nev- 
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ertheless, he was already well along toward the nomina- 
tion. Even as the 1924 Democratic Convention had de- 
stroyed the Presidential hopes of William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo, the leader of the rural wing of the party, so the 
1928 election destroyed Smith, the idol of the cities, and 
prepared the way for a candidate who could bridge the 
split in the party. No one had worked harder, though 
quietly, at this task than Roosevelt in his frequent con- 
ferring with party leaders; a Northerner, he had made 
himself acceptable among Southern leaders who looked 
with disfavor upon Smith and his associates. At the 
same time, Smith had generated so much enthusiasm in 
the cities of the North that, as Samuel Lubell has 
pointed out, the Democratic party there was in a more 
flourishing condition than ever before. All that was re- 
quired to bring the Democratic party back into power 
was an economic upset that would destroy the national 
image of Republican Prosperity, and within a year after 
the election of 1928 the nation was on its way into the 
blackest depression of its history. 

All these factors emerge sharply in hindsight. In Janu- 
ary, 1929, aS Roosevelt took the oath of office as gover- 
nor of New York, he had yet to prove himself as an 
administrator and as a national political leader of the 
first rank. The national machinery of the Democratic 
party was firmly in the hands of Smith’s loyal associates, 
Raskob and Jouett Shouse. And, in those boom times, 
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there were few who would not have prophesied eight 
years in the White House for Herbert Hoover. 

Roosevelt’s years as governor of New York were a 
time of proving in which he met, in the end, every chal- 
lenge that faced him. He demonstrated himself to be a 
first-rate administrator, although many reformers, impa- 
tient because he did not more actively inject himself 
into a cleanup of Tammany corruption in New York 
City, overlooked his effectiveness. In forcing a considera- 
ble part of his program through a Republican legisla- 
ture, he was particularly adroit. By the election of 1930, 
aided by the deepening Depression, he won a second 
term as governor by a plurality of 725,000 votes—dou- 
ble the margin of Smith in his best year. In his second 
two years he was resourceful and imaginative in placing 
New York in the vanguard of the states taking drastic 
steps to cope with the Depression, by this time cata- 
strophic in scope. 

Especially during these second two years, Governor 
Roosevelt seemed to be directly challenging President 
Hoover and the Republican party, and on this level he 
was impressive. His 1930 victory made him indisputably 
the leading Democratic candidate for the 1932 Presiden- 
tial nomination. But front runners notoriously suffer a 
serious handicap because every other would-be con- 
tender pits himself against them. Roosevelt as front run- 
ner suffered an especially serious hazard in Al Smith and 
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the friends of Smith who controlled the party machin- 
ery. In this crisis Roosevelt’s allies and supporters in the 
South were of vital service to him. 

Fortunately for Roosevelt, the policies that National 
Chairman Raskob tried to establish as party positions 
were anathema to progressive Democrats in the South. 
Nor did conservative Democrats in the region wish to 
accept Raskob’s domination. In the opening skirmish, 
November, 1930, Raskob published an open letter to 
President Hoover bearing the signatures of the three 
previous Democratic Presidential nominees and of the 
two Southern, Democratic leaders of the House and Sen- 
ate, respectively John Nance Garner and Joseph Robin- 
son. The letter pledged Democrats in Congress to the 
support of Hoover’s recovery program, even to the ex- 
tent of promising not to try to revise the extremely high 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff. It was a conservative letter, dis- 
pleasing to Southerners, Westerners, and impoverished 
Democrats in Northern cities. Governor Roosevelt was 
not asked to sign the letter, nor would he have signed it. 
Raskob next tried to force Roosevelt to choose between 
wets and drys on the prohibition issue, thinking Roose- 
velt would have to choose the wets, since he had been 
reelected in New York on a repeal plank. Thus, Raskob 
reasoned, Roosevelt would lose his Southern support. 
Raskob called a special meeting of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee for March 5, 1931, at which time he 
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hoped to pass resolutions that would commit the 1932 
convention to the repeal of prohibition and to a high 
tariff. It was foolish. On prohibition, Roosevelt had only 
to stand by the “states’ rights local option” view that he 
had aired during the 1930 campaign and which had 
hurt him very little in the South. Roosevelt realized 
what the more ardent wets did not seem to comprehend 
—even through the 1932 campaign—that the Depres- 
sion had relegated prohibition to a minor issue. ‘There- 
fore, in the weeks before the national committee meet- 
ing, Roosevelt had only to assume leadership over the 
outraged Southerners who were indignant over Ras- 
kob’s attempt to commit the party in advance of the 
1932 convention. Roosevelt and his chief Southern ally, 
Cordell Hull, gathered widespread support. Leaders as 
far from radical as Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi 
and Governor Harry Byrd of Virginia, who might un- 
der other circumstances have shied away from a North- 
ern progressive, aligned themselves with Roosevelt be- 
cause Raskob gave them no other choice. Thanks to him, 
Roosevelt enjoyed a vastly larger following among 
Southern leaders than he would otherwise have mus- 
tered. When the national committee met, the Smith- 
Raskob forces were so outnumbered that they did not 
even dare to introduce their resolutions. ‘The Southern- 
ers, Hull has noted in his memoirs, not only routed 
Raskob but thenceforth looked to Roosevelt as the can- 
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didate who could deliver them from Smith domination 
of the Democratic party. 

The lines drawn in March, 1931, persisted, in essen- 
tials, throughout the maneuverings and complications of 
the next fifteen months. The one new factor of 
significance was the emergence of Speaker Garner as a 
major candidate in the spring of 1932, backed by the del- 
egates of California as well as by fanatic supporters in 
Texas. It is hard to visualize the situation in 1932 be- 
cause Roosevelt’s years as President lie athwart one’s 
view of that year; but basically the governor of New 
York was backed at the convention as the leading candi- 
date of the South and the West, facing die-hard opposi- 
tion from states encompassing the great metropolises of 
the North. Only that rule which the South had re- 
garded as its bulwark in past Democratic conventions, 
that a candidate to be nominated must win the votes of 
two-thirds of the delegates, gave hope to Smith and his 
allies. Nor could they expect to succeed in blocking 
Roosevelt unless that other candidate of the South and 
the West, Garner, remained firm. Certainly the rank 
and file of the Texas delegation would have liked to 
stay firm, and many another Southern delegate at heart 
would have preferred to see the nomination go to a 
Texan rather than to the most amiable of Yankees. Cer- 
tain it is, too, that Roosevelt came very close to being 
blocked and his candidacy destroyed. That he survived 
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was basically because of Garner’s hardheaded realiza- 
tion that by Roosevelt’s defeat he, Garner, would not be 
the beneficiary, but rather someone more suitable to 
Smith’s allies would be. So Garner released his delegates 
to the other candidate of the South and the West. Roose- 
velt was nominated for President, and Garner for Vice- 
President. 

The 1932 campaign itself was not especially exciting. 
Roosevelt toured widely, displaying his buoyant smile 
and delivering speeches more filled with fine-sounding 
generalities than with specifics. In retrospect it is possi- 
ble to see in certain of them most of the outlines of the 
New Deal, but except to the speech writers themselves 
these outlines were scarcely discernible at the time. 
Roosevelt’s objective was to bridge the gulfs in the 
party, to make himself as attractive to city Democrats 
and Easterners as he was already in the hinterland, to 
retain the Southern consensus, to avoid new divisions 
and dissension, and above all to become the beneficiary 
of widespread dissatisfaction with President Hoover. By 
October Roosevelt’s political majordomo, Jim Farley, 
was predicting privately that the election was “in the 
bag’’; but Roosevelt continued campaigning. Moreover, 
he extended his campaign into the South even though 
there could not have been the faintest possibility that 
any of the Southern states would defect as they had in 
1928. 
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Roosevelt loved campaigning, and he enjoyed being 
in the South. Perhaps this is explanation enough for his 
devoting a trip there which could have been expended 
toward winning one or two more of the Northern states, 
perhaps even Pennsylvania. Or it may be that he went 
to the South in recognition of past Southern aid in 
fighting for his nomination and because without the fu- 
ture energetic support of Southern leaders in Congress 
he would not be able to translate into legislation his 
campaign pledges of a New Deal. Election Day, 1932, 
brought an overwhelming Roosevelt victory; and to a 
South floundering in depression, a glimmer of hope. 
The specifics were not yet clear, but the fundamentals 
had already taken form. Whatever the New Deal might 
demonstrated an humane understanding of the South’s 

“problems: and had pledged himself repeatedly to seek 
the solutions. ‘The South had made possible-the election 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. It could look forward to a 
New Deal. 


The New Deal 
versus Bourbonism 


IN THE FALL of 1932 the South, having helped elect the 
President of its choice, Franklin D. Roosevelt, waited 
eagerly for his promised New Deal, with no more cer- 
tainty than the rest of the nation as to what that New 
Deal might be. A majority of Southern Democratic poli- 
ticians had first rallied behind Roosevelt at the begin- 
ning of 1931 to meet the threat of continued Eastern 
conservative domination of the Democratic party; out 
of the despair of acute economic crisis, that same major- 
ity awaited his actions during the long interregnum be- 
tween his election in November, 1932, and his inau- 
guration in March, 1933. Never again would he enjoy 
such unanimous and unquestioning support from the 
Southern political leaders, except momentarily in the 
war crisis of December, 1941. The majority temporarily 
blanketed serious differences in the views of Southern 
politicians, both within the organizations of each of 
their states and among their constituents. Above all they 
were, for the time being, amenable to change; and, as 
yet, none fitted the cruel portrait of those of their num- 
ber in the United States Senate which the political scien- 
tist V. O. Key has reported: 
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Commonly a southern Senator is caricatured as a frock- 
coated, long-maned, and long-winded statesman of the old 
school who conspires in the cloakroom with Republicans 
to grind down the common man. He is supposed in return 
to receive generous campaign contributions from Wall Street 
as well as kudos from the conservative columnists who praise 
him as a constitutional scholar, a man of statesmanlike 
vision, and an embodiment of the virtues of the Founding 
Fathers. While there is in all this enough truth to embarrass 
good southern Democrats, the report of Southern Demo- 
cratic-Republican congressional coalition has been not a 
little exaggerated. 


Whether active in state politics or members of one of 
the houses of Congress, whether of Bourbon or agrarian 
ideological antecedents, most of the leaders of Southern 
democracy developed, in time, an embarrassing ambiv- 
alence toward Roosevelt and the New Deal. The South 
was so painfully in need of ay ome they desperately 
sought federal aid; yet the New Deal inevitably threat- 
ened to upset the status quo and alter some of the cher- 
ished institutions upon which they fervently believed 
the very existence of Southern civilization depended. 
All but a few of them fell under the spell of Roosevelt’s 
charm and yet abhorred some of the changes his admin- 
istration brought to the South. 

Roosevelt faced a dilemma, too. He was a Yankee, not 
a Southerner; and while he held the South, his adopted 
section, in genuine affection, his attitude toward inviola- 
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ble Southern institutions was intellectual rather than 
emotional, pragmatic rather than dogmatic. To him the 
ereatest challenge facing the South was the alleviation 
of poverty, not the maintenance (or, for that matter, 
the elimination) of white supremacy. Therefore, he 
stood for change, even while he depended upon South- 
ern leadership in Congress to whom change was some- 
times painful or even intolerable. ‘These leaders, indoc- 
trinated in traditions of party loyalty, for the most part 
gave him emphatic support, far beyond their convic- 
tions, on issues and for much longer than might have 
been expected. Gradually, as they voted measure after 
measure to comprise the New Deal, they became more 
and more restive. The Southern majority in Congress 
was eroded and finally, in 1937, shattered. It was not 
until that year that the caricature which Key reports 
would serve as more than a crude political cartoon of a 
handful of Southern Senators. Roosevelt, for his part, 
labored to maintain the majority, at times trying to be 
above faction and somehow to remain a neutral in the 
struggles between the Bourbons and the New Dealers. 
Of course he could not be neutral, and this was his di- 
lemma. He could not hold indefinitely the support of 
Southern leaders and yet seek to remake the South. In 
certain respects he was willing to modify or water down 
the New Deal in its practical operation in the South, 
but these concessions brought about a furor in the 
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North. Even more than the pressure from Northerners, 
Roosevelt's own firm convictions kept him an energetic 
New Dealer in his Southern policies. That is to say, he 
was the champion of the impoverished; and these im- 
poverished, more concerned with their immediate per- 
sonal welfare than with constitutional questions and 
long-range tendencies, gave Roosevelt their hearts and 
their undying loyalty. Regardless of how their leaders 
might warn them, they were ready again and again— 
provided they held the franchise—to vote for President 
Roosevelt. 

That was the basic political pattern of the New Deal 
South. Here is how it gradually emerged. 

In the winter of 1932-33, the South was politically 
triumphant but economically prostrate. If, as has been 
argued, it had not been struck by the Depression as 
badly as other sections, this was true only because so 
much of the South had been so blighted in the 1920's 
that its economy had less distance to plummet. True, 
the South was still predominantly rural and small 
farmers could grow some of their own food, but since 
1929 many of them had been slipping from a subsist- 
ence to a near-starvation level. The twelve-cent cotton 
of 1929 had been bad enough; in total the farmers 
received only $1,245,000,000 for their crop. The five- 
cent cotton of 1932 was a complete calamity; the crop 
brought $374,000,000. Forced farm sales in Mississippi 
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were double the national average. In Georgia, gross 
farm income dropped from $206 per person in 1929 to 
$83 in 1932. Throughout the South innumerable farm 
families received less than $100 in cash during an entire 
year. Coal miners were destitute; steel workers were in 
worse straits than their fellow workers in the North; 
some textile workers enjoyed employment but worked 
nineteenth century hours for subsistenc2 wages. Added 
to the distress were all the festering problems that had 
plagued Southern economy in the 1920’s and long be- 
fore. Only a drastic program of recovery and reform 
would be likely to bring the South its full share of na- 
tional prosperity. Further, it would have to be a pro- 
gram especially tailored to fit the distinctive function- 
ing of Southern economy. Yet during the months of the 
interregnum Southern leaders in Congress were en- 
visaging a most limited program while President-elect 
Roosevelt was quietly planning a national one into 
which the South must fit. he 

The planning of the leaders in Congress is interesting 
in retrospect. They were strong men who had harried 
President Hoover unmercifully for several years. They 
were firm in their rather conservative principles. ‘They 
were ready to listen respectfully to Roosevelt as the 
head of their party and the future President, but ob- 
viously they expected the molding of policy to be 
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largely in their hands. They seem to have taken an 
older view of the Presidency, one prevalent during the 
nineteenth century, in not expecting Roosevelt to as- 
sume firm and detailed legislative management. 

During these months when most Americans were 
crying for strong leadership, Roosevelt did not disabuse 
the Southern leaders but seemed rather willing to con- 
cede them great power. He conferred with them on sev- 
eral occasions and agreed on their program. How little 
they had to offer is shown by their bills: limited farm 
relief, legalization of beer with mild alcoholic content, 
some public works spending, and a balanced budget. 
Above all they wanted a balanced budget through a cut- 
ting of government costs and a raising of taxes. Roose- 
velt gave them enthusiastic support on these points in 
conference and correspondence. To Senator Pat Harri- 
son of Mississippi, ranking Democrat of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, he wrote concerning the Lame Duck 
session from December to March: 

“I have not bothered you in any way about the ap- 
propriation bills, because I have had the utmost 
confidence that you will do the right thing with 
them. ... 

‘It is my thought, however, that you will do every- 
thing possible to cut the total of each bill even below 

the revised budget figures of the President. 
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“At the same time I deem it of first importance that 
the budget should be honestly balanced, even at this 
short session.” 

Roosevelt’s only demurrer came when Speaker Gar- 
ner and Senate Majority Leader Robinson, thinking 
they acted under Roosevelt’s mandate, endorsed Presi- 
dent Hoover’s proposal for a national manufacturers’ 
sales tax. 

When the anathema of Southern conservatives, Sena- 
tor Huey Long of Louisiana, pushed his way into Roose- 
velt’s hotel suite, asserting he was going to “talk 
turkey,” he received the same affable treatment. Long 
came out smiling: “I think we’ve got a great President. 
Every man, woman and child in the land would be de- 
lighted if they knew what I know after this conference. 
He is for feeding the hungry in a land of plenty. He is 
for clothing the naked in a country with an overproduc- 
tion of clothes. He is for housing those without shelter.” 

No one paid much attention to Long’s pronounce- 
ments even though the New Deal ultimately was to take 
shape far closer to Long’s views than those of the con- 
servatives. Already, insiders were whispering that Roose- 
velt was a soft, malleable man who tended in conversa- 
tion to nod agreement with whomever he was talking 
to. Soft he was not, as time demonstrated; but his 
impression of giving assent was one of his habitual ways 
of disarming opponents. It was only later that it became 
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apparent to Long that Roosevelt was indeed going to 
operate through the existing power structure in the Sen- 
ate; Long was not in that structure. Long once told an 
audience that President Hoover had been a hoot owl, 
and that Roosevelt was a scrootch owl, explaining that a 
hoot owl knocked a hen off the roost and seized her. 
“But a scrootch owl slips into the roost and scrootches 
up to the hen and talks softly to her. And the hen falls 
in love with him, and the first thing you know, there 
ain’t no hen.” 

In those first months of 1933 Southern leaders heard 
the soft talk but did not foresee the consequences; it is 
no wonder they thought they could pretty much shape a 
New Deal to suit themselves. Senator Cordell Hull of 
Tennessee went so far as to recommend to Colonel F. 
M. House, who informed Roosevelt of the suggestion, 
that a Congressional advisory system be established: 

“The Governor should avail himself of the best ex- 
pert assistance both in and out of Congress in dealing 
with each serious problem arising. . . . ‘To avoid confu- 
sion, misunderstanding and jealousy, the Governor, in 
inviting and assembling persons for the purpose of con- 
ference, should ordinarily invite those in Congress ac- 
cording to rank, and then supplement by inviting any 
person or persons known to be expert on a given point 

“or line.” 
Hull seems not only to have expected Roosevelt to be 
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a weak President but also to have feared that he would 
be an excessively conservative one, and he sent Josephus 
Daniels to sound Roosevelt out. Roosevelt assured Dan- 
iels, “Put it down that my administration will be pro- 
gressive with a big P.” , 

Roosevelt overdid his simulated willingness to oblige. 
As Hull granted at the beginning of January, 1933: 
“No political party at Washington is in control of Con- 
gress or even itself. ‘There was never such a call for 
leadership by one individual in high place. This need is 
most glaring when we realize that there is no cohesive 
nation-wide sentiment behind any fundamental policy 
or idea today. The election was overwhelmingly a nega- 
tive affair, but if we Democrats succeed at Washington, 
the next election will be overwhelmingly an affirmative 
affair.” 

Even as Hull wrote, Roosevelt was at work with his 
Brain Trust (not one of whom was a Southerner) plan- 
ning a program which would rally nationwide support. 
He wanted legislation which would provide positive aid 
to each of the great sections of the country and to every 
one of the main economic groups. ‘The South was promi- 
nent but not dominant in his plans. The Cabinet which 
would help administer the program would include 
three Southerners: Hull, in the most prestigious posi- 
tion as Secretary of State; Daniel Roper of South Caro- 
lina (who had once been McAdoo’s mainstay) as Secre- 
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tary of Commerce; and Senator Claude Swanson of Vir- 
ginia (for reasons that will become apparent) as Secre- 
tary of the Navy. It would also include three Repub- 
licans. Through happenstance it developed a regional 
imbalance which weighted it toward the Northeast. 
When the Cabinet was announced, Southerners were 
delighted by the recognition they had received and 
were not inclined to be critical. 

As for the Southern leadership in Congress, Roosevelt 
presumably gave it almost complete freedom during 
these months because he did not want to disturb the 
unified support he could expect from it. Interestingly 
enough, Southern members of Congress were so be- 
sought by their constituents for aid and were so divided 
among themselves that, far from resenting Roosevelt’s 
dramatic emergence on March 4, 1933, as a powerful 
positive leader, they welcomed it, momentarily at least, 
with heartfelt gratitude. Senator Josiah Bailey of North 
Carolina, very soon to become a conservative, constitu- 
tionalist thorn in Roosevelt’s side, confided to a constitu- 
ent that Congress by itself could not act, that the nation 
needed a President of almost dictatorial vigor. 

The one dramatic advance indication that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt would indeed be a strong President in the 
progressive tradition came on January 21, 1933, when, 
in the company of Senator George Norris, he visited 
Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River, where most of 
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the water of the Tennessee River poured uselessly over 
the spillways of Wilson Dam. There he announced his 
support for a program to utilize this wasted power and 
develop in many ways the resources and economy of a 
large region. Speaking extemporaneously that evening 
in Montgomery, Alabama, he proclaimed the sort of 
large vision for which the New Deal became notable: 


Muscle Shoals is more today than a mere opportunity for 
the Federal Government to do a kind turn for the people 
in one small section of a couple of States. Muscle Shoals 
gives us the opportunity to accomplish a great purpose for 
the people of many States and, indeed, for the whole Union. 
Because there we have an opportunity of setting an example 
of planning, not just for ourselves but for the generations 
to come, tying in industry and agriculture and forestry and 
flood prevention, tying them all into a unified whole over 
a distance of a thousand miles so that we can afford better 
opportunities and better places for living for millions yet 
unborn in the days to come. 


The Roosevelt who could speak thus was the Presi- 
dent to whom the South, like the rest of the nation, 
turned in hope on March 4, 1933, when he asserted in 
his inaugural address: “This great Nation will endure 
as it has endured, will revive, and will prosper. So, first 
of all, let me assert my firm belief that the only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself. . . . In every dark hour of 
our national life a leadership of frankness and vigor has 
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met with that understanding and support of the people 
themselves which is essential to victory.” 

In the days that immediately followed, Southerners 
in Congress enthusiastically backed their new President 
as he proposed measure after measure to enact the lim- 
ited program they had sought during the Lame Duck 
session: the budget cuts and the weak beer plus emer- 
gency legislation to re-open the closed banks. ‘There was 
nothing in these measures to threaten states’ rights and 
Southern ways; one of the most ardent Brain Trusters, 
Rexford G. Tugwell, remembers that he thought the 
President was following too closely Wilson’s New Free- 
dom and tried to exhort him toward Theodore Roose- 
velt’s New Nationalism. 

No great amount of exhortation was necessary even 
though, as governor, Roosevelt had been one of the 
most eloquent exponents of states’ rights. He also liked 
to plan, and the emergency seemed to call for planning. 
The entire nation, including the South, was hysterically 
behind the new President; so the sweeping program of 
the Hundred Days came through Congress with incredi- 
ble ease. 

It was ironic that the proud Southerners, most of 
them dedicated to the preservation of their region’s 
ways of life and who by long seniority had come by 
1933 to hold the key committee chairmanships and al- 
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most monopolize the leadership of Congress, thus en- 
acted the greatest array of reform legislation in the na- 
tion’s history. Through 1936, they, to a remarkable de- 
gree, moved White House proposals through Congress 
and remained at least outwardly loyal to the President. 
From the left, there was sporadic sniping from Senator 
Huey Long, allied with a handful of Midwestern and 
Western progressives. From the right, a conservative 
trio opened fire: Senators Carter Glass and Harry F. 
Byrd of Virginia and Josiah Bailey of North Carolina, 
abetted at times by others. But even so firm a conserv- 
ative as Pat Harrison fought for most of the President’s 
measures; and Senate Majority Leader Joseph Robinson 
of Arkansas—reputedly a man with no taste for New 
Deal innovations—continued to be loyal to the day of 
his death at the climax of the Supreme Court fight. 

The reasons for Southerners’ going along with the 
President during the monumental Hundred Days were 
pretty much national rather than peculiarly Southern. 
A despairing nation regained its confidence during the 
first several weeks of the New Deal—and nothing much 
more than confidence. With public opinion so over- 
whelmingly in favor of the President, criticism seemed 
almost unpatriotic; those days were obviously the time 
for Roosevelt to act. Congressmen from the North and 
the West as well as from the South could be counted 
upon to be swept along in the New Deal tide. 


———o 
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Roosevelt, who had long since studied the political tim- 
ing of ‘Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson and 
who as governor of New York had developed his own 
effective techniques for dealing with reluctant legisla- 
tors, in the spring of 1933 emptied his full bag of knowl- 
edge. He was deliberately slow in handling patronage in 
one of the last periods of American history when it was 
of vital consequence to Congressmen. Fifty per cent of 
Roosevelt’s mail when he took office concerned patron- 
age. One Senator kept a running tally of the job ap- 
plications that piled up in his office—by November, 
1933, more than fifteen thousand. In addition, the Presi- 
dent was flattering and ingratiating to the Congressmen 
in many ways, giving them the recognition they had 
lacked during the previous twelve Republican years. 
Starting with this overflowing reservoir of support, grad- 
ually as he obtained measure after measure he called 
upon their strong ties of loyalty to vote for matters they 
normally would have opposed./In time, recognition be- 
came less novel to Southern Congressional leaders, and 
Roosevelt seemed less eager to go through the motions 
of seeking their counsel. Gradually, more and more of 
the talk they heard back home from those they re- 
spected (and upon whom they depended for political 
support) became less and less enthusiastic toward the 
New Deal. Slowly the reservoir emptied—but only 
slowly. 
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Certain special Southern factors tied these Congres- 
sional leaders to President Roosevelt long after their 
first enthusiasm had dwindled. First is one which Ar- 
thur Link, historian and Wilson biographer, has long 
since suggested concerning Wilson and his Congres- 
sional leaders and which applied equally to Roosevelt: 
‘that these Southerners especially felt personal ties of loy- 
alty to each other and to the Democratic party. ‘They 
had long been in the minority; they enjoyed power and 
wished to retain it through continuing in the majority. 
Their strong inclination, through tradition, was to give 
' the President what he wanted. Realistically they could 
see that the best way to keep the Democratic party in 
power in the thirties was not to undercut too seriously 
their popular President. Second, and much more impor- 
tant, the Roosevelt measures represented a giant, nation- 
wide cornucopia from which federal aid poured into 
the desperately Depression-ridden South. Distressing 
though this aid was to many of the Southern élite, 
Southern politicians concerned themselves more with 
channeling, rather than stemming, the flow. They did 
not want to join Republicans in curtailing it altogether. 
Never previously had so much been done for the South. 
Third and finally, the early Roosevelt measures gave 
some of the Southerners the impression that he was in- 
deed reviving the New Freedom. Many Southern Con- 
gressional leaders had helped Wilson fabricate his pro- 
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gram. Roosevelt’s bills confirmed the handiwork of 
which they were so proud. 

From the outset, Senator Glass expressed in fiery lan- 
guage his distaste for the New Deal; but Glass, an elder 
statesman, stood almost alone. The leader who might 
have been most able to build Glass’s sentiments into a 
stubborn opposition was Garner, who, happily for 
Roosevelt, had been relegated from his seat of power as 
Speaker of the House to relative impotence as Vice-Pres- 
ident and President of the Senate. During the first few 
years, Garner was loyal enough to line up votes for 
White House programs and to confine himself to 
“Don’t-rock-the-boat’”’ admonitions to Roosevelt. Even 
though there were wide doctrinal differences between 
Roosevelt and Garner, they remained tied by personal 
loyalty and affection. During the Congressional cam- 
paign of 1934, Garner spent his time at home at Uvalde, 
Texas, hunting and fishing. He assured Roosevelt that 
Texas was in splendid shape economically, that he saw 
no need for heavy federal spending. Yet, after the elec- 
tion, he wrote the President: 

“Upon my return home this morning, after getting 
lost in the woods and having to climb a tree to get my 
bearings, I found your favor of the 13th... . I feel 
like a cur dog in not having been around where I could 
have been more helpful than I have, but, as I have said 
to you before, I think my greatest contribution can be 
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while the Congress is in session in keeping contact with 
the Senate and House. I have had some experience and, 
I might add, what seems to be luck in that particular. 
As your messenger I will try to hypnotize, mesmerize 
and otherwise get our friends to approach matters in a 
helpful way.” 

Roosevelt replied: “It will be fine to see you both in 
Washington soon after my return there. ‘That story 
about your falling out of the tree and killing a deer was 
garbled in transmission. As we get it now, we are led to 
believe that you got tired of shooting deer and that you 
climbed a tree, fell out of it on top of the deer and 
choked it to death. You must have been reading about 
that Abernathy man who used to choke wolves to death 
with his bare hands.” 

As Speaker, Garner undoubtedly would have main- 
tained for a while, at least, the same sort of pleasant, 
personal relationship; but later in the New Deal, things 
might have been different. When Garner as Vice-Presi- 
dent began covertly to rally the opposition, Roosevelt 
could limit his relations with the Vice-President. As 
Speaker, Garner could not have been so easily cut off or 
ignored. He once reminisced: “Theodore Roosevelt had 
Cannon to check him in all but the first two years of his 
administration. I would have liked to play that part in 
Franklin Roosevelt’s administration. I think I could have 
talked him out of a lot of things. That could have been 
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my contribution. I would have had no desire to dictate 
his decisions. | would not have tried to tell him what 
he could do, but there would have been times when I 
would have told him what he could not do.” 

As it was, Roosevelt’s first Speaker, Henry Rainey of 
Illinois, was acquiescent; and of the three succeeding 
Southern Speakers—Joseph Byrns of Tennessee, Wil- 
liam Bankhead of Alabama, and Sam Rayburn of Texas 
—none was ready to function as an Uncle Joe Cannon 
in the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration. 

Senator Joseph Robinson, whom (as I have men- 
tioned) many observers had expected to become an ob- 
structionist, remained loyal, as did his lieutenants, A]- 
ben Barkley, Pat Harrison, and James Byrnes. It is 
difficult to say why Robinson remained cooperative. 
Roosevelt was not always as considerate of him as he 
should have been and did not always inform him in 
advance about his legislative plans. It may be that Rob- 
inson cooperated simply out of political upbringing 
because first and foremost he put party loyalty ahead of 
every other consideration. ‘This is a more generous esti- 
mate of Robinson than some that could be heard in 
Washington during the 1930's. A story was told that 
Robinson, after several years, groaned to Carter Glass, 
“Oh, you can’t imagine the hell I have to go through.” 
Glass is supposed to have replied, “In your case, Joe, the 
road to hell seems to be lined with post offices.” One 
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political commentator at the time asserted that while 
Robinson’s friends had not received any large patronage 
plums, they had obtained altogether some two thousand 
minor offices. 

In Alben Barkley, one is confronted with a man who 
was more liberal in his leanings and to whom most of 
the New Deal legislation was obviously acceptable. Bark- 
ley was in the Southern tradition and did his best to 
maintain amenities; he commanded personal loyalty 
among many Southern Senators. Being himself in fa- 
vor of the New Deal, he was Roosevelt’s logical choice 
as successor to Robinson after Robinson’s sudden death 
in the summer of 1937. The White House applied pres- 
sure, and it is revealing that Barkley in his autobiogra- 
phy solemnly maintains the fiction that Roosevelt did 
not intervene. For the President to have intervened as 
he did was costly since it led to a serious defection on 
the part of the vanquished and his allies. His reason for 
intervention was the ill-concealed conservatism of Bark- 
ley’s rival, Senator Harrison. 

Harrison not only did not like most New Deal meas- 
ures but also was rumored to be definitely obligated to 
Bernard Baruch. As majority leader he might well have 
dragged his heels or failed to exert the extra effort re- 
quired to obtain various White House measures. Roose- 
velt apparently considered the nominal support Harri- 
son would have given him as majority leader to be less 
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desirable than the election of Barkley, entailing the 
rather obvious hostility of the defeated Harrison as 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. In any 
event, but only after a very close ballot, Barkley became 
majority leader, giving Roosevelt his support; and Har- 
rison openly expressed his opposition by sabotaging sev- 
eral of Roosevelt’s financial measures from his position 
as chairman of the Finance Committee. 

The last of these Senate figures of real consequence to 
the President was James Byrnes of South Carolina. 
Byrnes, a younger man of personal charm and intellec- 
tual vigor, was ambitious. Unlike the others he was a 
city boy, having come from Charleston, and his view- 
point—at least through 1936—seemed to be more na- 
tional than Southern. His aspiration would seem from 
hindsight to have been national also: he wanted to be- 
come President. In any event, throughout the first four 
years he was on warm terms with both the President 
and a number of the Brain Trusters. It would not seem 
unreasonable to assume that at the time he was a New 
Dealer. In any event, he was a most valuable lieutenant 
of the President. 

In the House, divisions of much the same sort could 
be found: traditional Southerners who were mildly op- 
posed to the New Deal; traditional Southerners who ac- 
cepted the New Deal, possibly because of party loyalties 
and partly because of economic benefits going to their 
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areas; and some modern young Southerners, like Maury 
Maverick and Lyndon B. Johnson, both of Texas, who 
were ready with fire and enthusiasm to espouse the New 
Deal causes. 

Among the older Southern leaders there were certain 
characteristics held in common that seemed to predomi- 
nate. A number of these men seem to have had a rural 
background and to have been of humble origin. Several 
of them were of families who had moved from Tennes- 
see farms to Texas in an effort to better themselves. 
They were men who had received relatively little school- 
ing and who had struggled hard to acquire what educa- 
tion they had. They were particularly sensitive to the 
interests and needs of their farmer constituents and, in 
some instances, were agrarian in their points of view. 
Some of them also enjoyed their relationships with 
bankers and utilities executives. They gloried in South- 
ern traditions and do not seem to have been especially 
involved in the industrialization of the South. They par- 
ticularly savored the honors and prestige associated with 
Congressional leadership. Frequently they indulged in 
honorifics. Joseph Alsop has pointed out that one way 
of telling the folks at the annual barbecue that the 
county boss was a fine fellow was to say, ““The recording 
angel all-wise and all-seeing will some day take his 
golden pen with its diamond point, dip it in the bright 
cerulean of the spacious firmament, and write the name 
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of Lucius Quintus Cassius Jenkins with the great names 
of Washington, Jefferson, Lee, and Davis.’ Ironically, 
those very men who were the subjects of such oratory 
believed every bit of the hyperbole. 

Roosevelt knew precisely how to ingratiate himself 
with these leaders; he did it by providing patronage to 
their areas and bestowing honors upon them as fre- 
quently as possible. Even an old recalcitrant like Glass, 
full of venom against the New Deal, was mollified con- 
siderably by Roosevelt’s assiduous courtship in the form 
of jollying notes and flattering attention in public. 
Roosevelt, in February, 1933, had offered Glass the posi- 
tion of Secretary of the Treasury, quite possibly hope- 
ful that Glass, a financial conservative, would not 
accept. On the one hand, Roosevelt refused to guaran- 
tee to Glass that he would not tinker with gold; on the 
other hand, he assured Glass that he would appoint the 
other Virginia Senator, Claude Swanson, to the Cabi- 
net, making it possible for Glass’s disciple, Harry F. 
Byrd, to move into the Senate even without Glass’s ap- 
pointment. Glass obtained his honor of being offered a 
post he did not really want and his desire to move his 
ally into the Senate; Roosevelt retained his freedom to 
stem deflation. Throughout the New Deal the Glass- 
Byrd state machine in Virginia was so strong that it 
could and did defy the President with impunity. In 
1936, when Joseph P. Kennedy offered to contribute to 
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Glass’s senatorial campaign, Glass expressed his apprecia- 
tion, but declined, since he had no opposition and no 
need for campaign funds. Nevertheless, neither of the 
Virginia senators openly opposed Roosevelt in any of 
his three campaigns for reelection. 

Within these bounds the Southern leaders gave 
Roosevelt surprisingly little trouble. During much of 
the New Deal he was free to concentrate upon develop- 
ing other lines of support—to keep behind him the 
Western progressive Republicans and gradually in- 
crease the enthusiasm of urban Northerners. Since West- 
ern progressivism at only a few points conflicted with 
Southern interests, Roosevelt had few problems there. 
It is interesting to note again, however, that Huey Long 
participated with several progressives in the Senate in 
voting against some of the early New Deal measures 
which were repugnant to the old progressive tradition. 
More significant as an indication of the trouble that was 
brewing was Roosevelt’s courtship of the Northern ur- 
ban vote, including the Negro vote; but during the first 
term this attracted relatively little attention in the 
South. 

During those first years, most Southerners—like all 
Americans—were deeply concerned with how the New 
Deal was affecting them, and it was this which shaped 
their attitudes toward Roosevelt. From the outset most 
of the economic leaders of the South were not pleased. 
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In many ways they had capitalized upon the separate 
and unequal role of the South in the national economy. 
Most of the old disorders against which Southern 
leaders had so long complained were still plaguing the 
South: it was discriminated against in freight rates; it 
lacked its fair share of capital and industry; and it was 
predominantly agrarian. Northern corporations drained 
profits out of the South, and in times of economic dis- 
tress they sometimes closed their Southern factories 
first. The Southern economy in both its private and 
public sectors was the poor country cousin. Unfortu- 
nately the “country cousin” had tried to support him- 
self by working for lower wages. Both agriculture and 
industry in the South maintained their existence only 
through providing the most meagre return to farmers 
and workers. Southern states lured Northern industry 
to their areas not only by the promise of low wages but 
also by tax concessions which precipitated an undue 
share of the cost of government onto people who were 
already underpaid. 

The New Deal did not threaten to readjust tax appor- 
tionment in the South; but it did carry the threat of 
wiping out wage differentials, the foremost being the 
National Recovery Administration which would estab- 
lish a national minimum wage of presumably forty 
cents an hour and a maximum work week of forty 
hours. Within an hour after President Roosevelt had 
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signed the enabling legislation in June, 1933, a cotton 
textile code was presented to the N.R.A. in which manu- 
facturers proposed a forty-hour week, the maintenance 
of no more than two shifts, and a minimum wage of $11 
per week in the North and $10 per week in the South. 
William G. Anderson of the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Macon, Georgia, in presenting the case for South- 
ern textile manufacturers, enthusiastically described ser- 
vices that owners provided for workers in company 
towns. Speaking elsewhere, Anderson had suggested 
that a textile worker’s family of four could live on a 
food budget of $1.35 a week, and that by increasing the 
budget to $1.68 “such luxuries as meat, coffee, and 
sugar could be included.” Claiming that a $10 weekly 
wage was too low, William Green, president of the A.F. 
of L., cited figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
showing that for all regions of the United States, based 
on 1932 prices, the bare subsistence wage for a family of 
five was $26.77 per week. Green cited President Roose- 
velt’s statement when he signed the Act: “No business 
which depends for existence on paying less than living 
wages to its workers has any right to continue in this 
country.” The figure was set in the final code at $13 per 
week with a dollar differential for the South. Condi- 
tions were such in North and South alike that the code 
was a boon to workers. It was one of the most successful 
of the N.R.A. codes. 
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In a cotton mill at Greensboro, Georgia, for example, 
the N.R.A. raised the hourly wage of workers about five 
hundred per cent, Arthur F. Raper has reported. Unfor- 
tunately, producing with obsolete machines, the mill 
had been competitive only because of its low wages; 
within six months it installed new machinery which re- 
quired twenty fewer employees to operate. 

Throughout the South, and to an even greater degree 
than in the rest of the country, employers fired workers 
of marginal usefulness, required the same work output 
in a shorter number of hours, and engaged in subter- 
fuges (such as kickbacks from salary checks) in order to 
keep their labor costs from soaring. The N.R.A. legal 
adviser in Arkansas, Brooks Hays, found one garment 
factory paying its Negro help $5.00 to $7.00 per week. A 
competitor complained, “That plant is playing havoc 
with the garment trade from South Carolina to Califor- 
nia.”’” Oftentimes it was the Negroes in the mills or 
those serving almost as the personal retainers of small- 
town merchants who lost their jobs. 

At the outset, before these aspects of the N.R.A. be- 
came apparent, the South shared the national enthusi- 
asm over the promise of easy, perhaps even instant, re- 
covery. William W. Ball, who perpetuated the thinking 
of the plantation South in the Charleston (South 
Carolina) News and Courter, cheerfully informed a 
friend in the spring of 1933: 
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I knew, everyone knew, that a crisis was present March 4, 
1933, but I could not have believed then that one-fifth of 
the power would be granted to Franklin Roosevelt that has 
been given him. . . . It is a queer condition—the country 
has been (is still going) through a revolution and not one 
man in 5,000 perceives it. In 60 days our business laws have 
changed more than in 60 years—and what the results will 
be no one can foretell. One of the explanations of the 
serenity with which the American people receive these 
things and submit to them is that Roosevelt is a mild and 
serene gentleman—his personality is soothing and does not 
excite alarm. . . . The great men in business, especially in 
the great towns, are oppressed with the sense of incapacity, 
or guilt, or both. ... The “captains” of finance and in- 
dustry have been exposed as empty-pates, and the “umble”’- 
ness and filthy veneration with which millions of petty 
Americans have hitherto looked upon them has vanished. 
The ‘‘captains” are bare in nakedness as greater fools even 
than knaves. 


By the end of 1933, Ball was sounding the alarm 
against the New Deal, but even then he granted that 
the N.R.A. had substantially helped the textile business 
by leading manufacturers “‘to a reduction of working 
hours which . . . I suspect, [they] really wanted but 
lacked the will voluntarily to adopt by concert of 
action.” 

Almost at the outset of N.R.A. operations, Senator 
Glass, himself the owner of a Lynchburg, Virginia, news- 
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paper, was furious over the threat of N.R.A. interfer- 
ence. In August, 1933, he wrote Walter Lippmann: 


Of course, it was supremely desirable that there should 
be complete cooperation with the federal administration in 
the effort to restore prosperity and to abate the wretched- 
ness of the prevailing depression; but in my view, the 
methods employed have been brutal and absolutely in 
contravention of every guaranty of the Constitution and of 
the whole spirit of sane civilization. The government itself 
has resorted to blackmail, boycott, and toa species of threats 
that will forever mark a black page in the history of the 
country. I had a personal interview with General [Hugh] 
Johnson [the Administrator of the program] last week, at 
which I plainly told him that his blue eagle was fast becom- 
ing a bird of prey and that he was creating a reign of terror 
among thousands of struggling small industries which are 
threatened with bankruptcy by reason of the brutal methods 
employed. I personally know this to be a fact with respect 
to my own state and its industries, and I have no reason to 
think it is different in any other state. Thousands of the 
very concerns which are publicly exhibiting the blue eagle 
are privately cursing the symbol as a black buzzard. 


Some disgruntled workers, both white and black, who 
had failed to gain expected benefits from the N.R.A., 
applied new meanings to the initials: “No Roosevelt 
Again,” “National Run Around,” or “Negro Removal 
Act.” Nevertheless, most workers in the South, whether 
in mills or mines, retail stores or lumber camps, were 
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more optimistic. An Arkansas lumberjack when asked 
about his work replied, “There wouldn’t be none, I 
reckon, if it weren’t for that there Blue Eagle of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s. Leastways if it weren’t for that bird there 
wouldn’t be but a mighty few hands a-working. .. . 
We ain’t a-complaining none, but at the same time, Mis- 
ter, we ain’t none of us a-thanking nobody for it except 
the President.” 

In May, 1935, the N.R.A. code system was ended by 
an adverse Supreme Court decision; it was more or less 
accidental that the case coming before the Court in- 
volved New York poultry rather than Southern lumber. 
“What was the N.R.A. balance sheet for the South? 
Overall, it was undoubtedly disruptive and unenforcea- 
ble. Yet it did bring some order into two of the sickest 
industries, textiles and bituminous coal. It did bring 
the beginning of the end for child labor. It made a start 
toward putting a floor under wages and a ceiling over 
hours. It stimulated the movement away from unskilled 
labor toward skilled workers, even as it put more money 
into the pay checks of the skilled. It painfully prodded 
the South away from its “country cousin” differential 
toward the promise of a larger sharing in the national 

, income. 

Overshadowing the N.R.A. and enduring in one form 
or another long after the N.R.A. was gone was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s agricultural program. First, last, and 
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always, this program meant for the South the raising of 
the price of cotton. The original Agricultural Adjust: 
ment Act, compounded in the spring of 1933, com- 
prised, above all, the programs of the more substantial 
farmers of the South, the Middle West, and the Far 
West. Through a complicated mechanism it was in- 
tended to limit production and boost prices of cotton, 
some grains, and livestock. Other commodities from 
time to time were affected. The program was supported 
largely by the American Farm Bureau Federation 
(made up of those farmers who, despite the collapse of 
agricultural prices, could still pay ten dollars a year for 
dues). Its president, Edward A. O’Neal III, who since 
1899 had been farming near Florence, Alabama, in the 
heart of the Black Belt and who had maintained for 
years a cordial relationship with President Roosevelt, 
effectively presented the Farm Bureau program. By coin- 
cidence, in the Senate the chief champion of the farm 
program was another Alabaman, John H. Bankhead. Al- 
though a lawyer whose clients had included railroads, 
mines, and corporations, Bankhead had announced 
when he was elected to the Senate in 1930 that Alabama 
needed a farm senator; and he undertook to be one. He, 
rather than Senator Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina 
(nicknamed “Cotton Ed”) became the great advocate 
for the cotton interests, from the grower through the 
manufacturer. All cotton legislation, indeed all farm leg- 
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islation, affecting the South became his particular con- 
cern. Moreover, he and his brother, Representative Wil- 
liam B. Bankhead, who became Speaker of the House in 
1936, were sympathetic not only with the planters but 
also with the small farmers and the sharecroppers. It 
was a sympathy that President Roosevelt himself em- 
phatically shared. Roosevelt enjoyed relaxing in the 
magnificent country home of Cason Callaway, one of 
the largest of the textile manufacturers and a benefac- 
tor of Warm Springs, listening to the singing of Negro 
musicians dressed like old-time plantation hands. Also, 
Roosevelt dreamed of turning the miserably debt-rid- 
den small farmers, sharecroppers, and field hands, as 
well as a considerable number of the unemployed in the 
Cities, into self-sustaining, self-supporting small farmers, 
each on his own homestead. It was one of Roosevelt’s 
oldest and most enduring dreams. 

It was not part of the dream of either President 
Roosevelt or Senator Bankhead that the first cotton pro- 
gram should result, as it did, in benefiting the large 
growers and in helping the smaller growers and the 
SHateCrOpPers, not at all or even affecting them |nega- 
ti ively: Roosevelt wanted to help everyone connected 
with cotton, not just the larger and stronger producers. 

In its total effect on the South, by the fall of 1933 the 
cotton program did bring some measure of recovery to 
farmers, if no more than to return their incomes to the 
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miserable 1929 level. Thanks to the plow-up of part of 
the crop, the price went up from five cents a pound al- 
most to the twelve-cent level of 1929. In the next sev- 
eral years, acreage quotas kept the price up, reaching 
about fifteen cents in 1936. At this point, the skill of the 
growers in taking poorer land out of production and 
heavily fertilizing the remaining land or in switching to 
machine tilling sent the per-acre cotton yield to spectac- 
ular heights, led to bumper crops and, once more, to 
collapsing prices. New programs late in the thirties 
helped rescue the growers, but these programs most 
benefited a limited number of planters. When in 1940 
Senator Byrd proposed that the subsidy be restricted to 
$5,000 per year per farmer, he evoked little enthusiasm 
among Senators from cotton states even though, step by 
step, he raised the figure to $50,000. 

What could be done for the poorer Southerners? Nor- 
man Thomas, indignant that the A.A.A. contracts con- 
tained an escape clause by which Arkansas landlords 
were dispossessing sharecroppers, went to the White 
House in 1935, carrying one of the contracts: 


If you ever had dealings with Mr. Roosevelt, you know 
that he really handled interviews his own way. He tried 
to keep the conversation in his own hands. He did it rather 
charmingly. . . . And so it was this time. He began to tell 
me about his wrath about some chamber of commerce at 
some meeting. And so at last I took a deep breath and I 
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said, “And so are the Southern planters,” and managed to 
get in and tell him briefly what was on my mind. Then I 
asked him if he had read the contract. He said that he 
hadn’t. . . . SoI said, ‘““Would you mind reading the clauses 
I have marked?” He said, “Certainly.”” I handed it to him, 
and he read it. . . . Roosevelt handed it back to me, half 
laughing, and said, ‘““That can mean everything or nothing, 
can’t it?” I said, “In this case, Mr. President, nothing. Over 
at the Agricultural Department they have just fired Jerome 
Frank and Gardner Jackson, and another man. The reason 
they were fired wasn’t wholly on this, but part of the 
reason was that they had tried to make this contract mean 
something.” 

The President wasn’t happy about my saying that, and a 
little impatiently he interrupted my explanation why they 
had been fired and said, “Oh, Norman, I’m a damned sight 
better politician than you are.” 

I made the obvious retort, “Well certainly, Mr. President. 
You are on that side of the table and I’m on this.” 

He brushed that aside and went on to say, “I know the 
South and there is arising a new generation of leaders in 
the South and we've got to be patient.” 

That was his point. 


Roosevelt was patient: trying not to stir the wrath of 
the more conservative Southerners in Congress and 
working carefully with Senator Bankhead and more en- 
lightened Southerners to push programs for the rural 
unfortunates. He depended upon scholars like the re- 
markable University of North Carolina group, headed 
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by Professor Howard W. Odum, to spell out the facts 
and upon other Southerners like Will Alexander, later 
head of the Farm Security Administration, and Aubrey 
Williams of the National Youth Administration, to put 
the programs into successful operation. These programs 
provided work relief through the W.P.A. (in which the 
Southern differential was about 50 per cent below 
Northern levels), through the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and through the N.Y.A. They also provided 
loans to move farmers from poor land and out of shacks 
and locate them on good land in good bungalows. They 
helped to make good farms even better, especially 
through the construction of check dams and contour 
plowing to stop erosion. They electrified Southern 
farms through T.V.A. and the Rural Electrification 
- Administration. 

Some of these programs flourished; the T.V.A. was 
notably successful and had behind it the hearty support 
of most Southern political leaders. Some of the pro- 
grams floundered; Paul Conkin’s Tomorrow a New 
World is a brilliant but sad analysis of the expensive 
mismanagement of community projects, useful pri- 
marily in providing campaign provender for the Repub- 
licans. The scale of even the more effective programs 
was not sufficient to do more than nibble at the prevail- 


ing poverty. Bankhead wanted to put a billion-dollar 
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bond issue behind the loans to tenant farmers;_Roose- 
velt, fearing a Congressional battle, cut the figure to an 


appropriation of fifty million. 

Obstacles were everywhere. There was the resistance 
of private power companies to public power, of large 
landowners to resettlement programs, of employers of 
seasonal farm labor to W.P.A. competition even on the 
Southern differential. Roosevelt himself could not be 
considered as overpaying his three Negro, Warm 
Springs farmworkers who, in 1938, received $20 per 
month each. This is an instructive backdrop to his 
wrath against Governor Gene Talmadge, who in 1935 
complained to Harry Hopkins about the payment rates 
of the federal aid programs. Pathetically inadequate 
though the W.P.A. stipends were, ‘Talmadge denounced 
them as being so dangerously high that recipients would 
not take farm employment. Hopkins showed ‘Tal- 
madge’s letter to the President, who wrote a tart reply, 
but, apparently not wanting to give Talmadge the satis- 
faction of receiving a letter from the President, sent it 
to Hopkins to sign: 


I take it, from your sending the letter of the gentleman 
from Smithville to me, that you approve paying farm labor 
forty to fifty cents per day. Your correspondent does not 
mention the hours of work per day, but I assume that the 
forty or fifty cents is paid for working at least ten and 
possibly twelve hours. If one of these farm laborers were 
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employed three hundred days a year, which means six days 
a week excluding Sundays and holidays, he would make, at 
forty cents a day, one hundred and twenty dollars a year; or 
if he were paid fifty cents a day, he would make one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for his work. In view of the fact, how- 
ever, that this type of employment is generally seasonal, 
I take it that the man described would actually have to live 
on from sixty to seventy-five dollars a year. 

Somehow I cannot get it into my head that wages on 
such a scale make possible a reasonable American standard 
of living. 

Efforts to inaugurate public housing programs in the 
cities led to parallel protests. The first federal slum 
clearance project was undertaken in Atlanta, Georgia, 
where Charles F. Palmer, impelled at first, he says, by 
economic motives although obviously he has always 
been strongly humanitarian, fought against stubborn 
and versatile opposition to wipe out obnoxious slums 
and build low-cost ‘Techwood Homes. In the process he 
changed from a skeptical Republican to an admirer of 
Roosevelt. At Thanksgiving time, 1935, the President 
went to Atlanta to dedicate Techwood and, in doing so, 
reminded his Southern audience of the considerable 
evils of the so-called prosperity of the 1920’s, of the sub- 
stantial recovery made in the first two and a half years 
of the New Deal, and of the surge of reform that had 
accompanied it. Challenging those who were resisting 
change, he asserted: “Recovery means something more 
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than getting the country back into the black. You and I 
do not want just to go back to the past. We want to face 
the future in the belief that human beings can enjoy 
more of the good things of life, under better conditions, 
than human beings ever enjoyed in the past.” 

But the stirrings of change were creating much alarm 
among many Southern leaders; in the years ahead they 
sturdily met the challenge of President Roosevelt and 
engaged him in strenuous combat. 


g 


Roosevelt’s Civil Rights 
Dilemma 


A GRADUAL metamorphosis took place during the first 
two years of the New Deal as it changed emphasis from 
recovery to reform. President Roosevelt had entered the 
White House as determined as his two progressive- 
minded predecessors, ‘Theodore Roosevelt and Wood- 
row Wilson, to maintain a government of balance 
and to act as an arbiter among all the conflicting inter- 
ests in the nation. His recovery legislation of the 
Hundred Days seemed to be based upon the New Free- 
dom and the New Nationalism, but already in that first 
spring of his Presidency the vast regional planning en- 
tailed in the Tennessee Valley Authority went well be- 
yond any reform legislation that Congress had passed in 
the Progressive Era. 

Increasingly, from 1933 into 1935, two forces carried 
Roosevelt toward a greater emphasis upon reform. One 
was the overwhelming need of the underprivileged for 
assistance, which, translated into votes in the 1934 elec- 
tion, seemed to the historian Charles A. Beard to be 
“thunder on the left.” The other was the growing dis- 
may of the defenders of the status quo, expressed fre- 
quently in constitutional terms in jeremiads from the 
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right. The first force pulled Roosevelt toward reform; 
the second pushed him in that same direction because it 
filled Roosevelt with indignation. Although this pulling 
and pushing was a national phenomenon, it was of pe- 
culiar force and especial distinction in the South. Leg- 
islation designed to aid the nation’s underprivileged 
would inevitably flow in considerable part to Negroes 
because they comprised such a disproportionately large 
number of the seriously poverty-stricken population. 
Aid to Northern Negroes could lead them to vote the 
Democratic ticket, thereby swelling the New Deal ma- 
jorities in Congress which, in turn, would pressure for 
further reform legislation. Aid to Southern Negroes 
would disturb existing social and economic relation- 
ships. Nationally, Negroes and their supporters would 
demand that the federal government intervene to 
broaden civil rights for them. The rejoinders of South- 
erners against the pressure for social and economic 
change were often couched in constitutional language, 
but behind the legal arguments there was an emotional 
heat that any tampering with white supremacy in- 
evitably generated. 

Let it be said at the outset that the constitutional 
firebrands hurled by Southern conservatives at the New 
Deal in the 1930's were primarily aimed at the eco- 
nomic programs. Only a few shrewd enemies of the 
New Deal like Senator Carter Glass of Virginia had the 
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prescience to see how the tiny shoots of civil rights con- 
troversy would burgeon in later years. President Roose- 
velt seemed ready to leave well enough alone in ques- 
tions that involved white supremacy; Mrs. Roosevelt 
was sometimes accused of tinkering with these matters, 
but not her husband. When samplers of public opinion 
late in the 1930’s gathered from voters a lengthy list of 
Roosevelt’s shortcomings and wrongdoings, the race 
question was not among the complaints. Yet the white 
supremacy issue seems important in retrospect, minor 
though it was at the time, in helping to explain the 
sweeping Southern constitutionalist attacks on the New 
Deal. 

[Although it was not a major factor in the New Deal, 
the combination of Northern pressure to extend federal 
protection to Southern Negroes and the resistance of 
Southern Congressional members against any extension 
did create a dilemma for Roosevelt. He did not want to 
lose Northern support: neither did he want to unduly 
anger Southern conservatives or allow filibusters to 
block indirectly certain New Deal legislation that he 
considered of greater importance than a federal anti- 
lynching bill. Hence he pursued a cautious course. } 

To place civil rights questions of the 1930's into con- 
text, it is necessary first to examine the nature of the 
attack that conservatives in the South (in common with 
those in the North) launched against the New Deal. In 
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essence it was necessary for Eastern conservatives within 
the Democratic party, who had fought so hard against 
the nomination of Roosevelt in 1932, to join forces with 
Southern conservatives under the banner of Thomas 
Jefferson. Those Democrats, who in the 1920’s had ex- 
pounded Jeffersonianism as meaning freedom from gov- 
ernmental interference, were at that time equating per- 
sonal liberty with the repeal of prohibition. As they 
subsequently became aware of the implications of the 
New Deal economic programs, they quoted against 
these programs the same precepts of freedom from inter- 
ference. Identical officers, some of the same offices, and 
the same source of funds served first the anti-prohibi- 
tionist Crusaders and next the anti-New Deal American 
Liberty League. 

The libertarian attack upon the New Deal mended 
old divisions between certain Eastern and Southern 
Democrats. In June, 1934, Henry L. Mencken, who had 
been the witty foe of prohibition, lunched with Method- 
ist-Episcopal Bishop James Cannon, Jr., who in 1928 
had commanded the dry forces in the South against Al 
Smith. They still disagreed on prohibition but they had 
a common bond in their aversion toward Roosevelt. 
Cannon assured Mencken afterwards, “J, personally, am 
opposed to the New Deal wherever it transgresses the 
bounds of Constitutional safeguards and in its failure to 
recognize the policy of pauperization of so many of the 
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people and the destruction of the independence of 
‘rugged individualism.’ ” 

No one had been more ardently Jeffersonian in the 
1920's than Roosevelt when he, too, had quoted 
Jefferson’s constitutional precepts. What distinguished 
Roosevelt’s thinking was the fact that both in the 1920’s 
and throughout the New Deal he looked to Jefferson as 
the advocate of a better life for the common man, not as 
a bulwark for the privileged. It is interesting to note 
that, in the 1930’s, as Roosevelt’s enemies rallied 
around Jefferson, Roosevelt began increasingly to cite 
Andrew Jackson in defense. 

The starting point of the more open attacks upon the 
New Deal was that it upset Southern institutions; and 
from this position the critics of the New Deal proceeded 
to constitutional arguments. William Ball of the 
Charleston (South Carolina) Mercury, by December, 
1933, feared that the New Deal would destroy what he 
regarded as the felicitous protection that the whites ex- 
tended to the Negroes in the South: 


The reality is that we have in the South on the farms 
and in the towns the Negro population and somehow 
they've got to be supported. . . . I believe that the average 
white man unconsciously or consciously accepts his share of 
the burden. If a minimum wage, say of twelve dollars a 
week, should be made uniform and compulsory for all labor 
in the South, I think that with the passing of the years we 
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would have a great importation of white workers from the 
congested Northern centers. In that case the support of the 
less efficient Negroes would be distributed upon the whole 
country. ... 

In my opinion, the Emergency Relief policy is doing the 
South great harm. It is undoing the spirit of self-reliance 
and crowding the towns, especially, with the less resolute 
workers. This rural state is poor, but not poorer than usual. 
Land is so abundant that mere subsistence is no problem. 


Echoing this view, but making no distinction be- 
tween races, was a famous Texan, Jesse H. Jones, head 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, who com- 
plained to Vice-President Garner just before the 1934 
Congressional landslide: 

“I believe it is safe to . . . forecast a continuation of 
the Democratic trend, or it might properly be called a 
trend toward the new order of things. People without 
means or work, or those who have friends and acquaint- 
ances in that situation, will naturally favor the admin- 
istration that takes such excellent care of them as this 
one is doing. The outlook is not any too bright for get- 
ting back to the principle of everyone being able to 
look after himself. None of us want people to suffer for 
the necessities of life, and there is no perfect way of 
meeting that contingency.” 

Years later, Jones informed Herbert Hoover that his 
two favorite Presidents were Woodrow Wilson and Gro- 
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ver Cleveland. (He was ready to place Hoover's picture 
beside theirs.) 

In the Senate, as early as the spring of 1933, three 
Southerners, on the basis of principles they cherished, 
fought a rearguard action against much of Roosevelt’s 
legislation. An admirer wrote in 1935, “Bailey, Glass, 
Byrd—these three—regardless of Uzza’s fate, have dared 
stretch forth their hands to stay the tottering Ark; when 
others sworn to do battle have tamely surrendered, they 
have been the Defenders of the Faith.” 

Senator Glass never hesitated to express his firm view 
that the New Deal was demolishing the Constitution. 
He asserted in 1938, “I am a relic of constitutional gov- 
ernment. . . . I entertain what may be the misguided 
notion that the Constitution of the United States, as it 
existed in the time of Grover Cleveland, is the same 
Constitution that exists today.” From the outset of the 
Roosevelt administration, he employed his tart tongue 
against the President’s financial unorthodoxy. His in- 
dignation knew no bounds when he suspected that unor- 
thodoxy might extend to racial questions as well. In the 
course of the New Deal, Glass said again and again that 
the administration had abandoned constitutional gov- 
ernment for socialism, and yet he did not break openly 
with Roosevelt. Senator Kenneth McKellar of Tennes- 
see, who welcomed T.V.A. appropriations, provided he 
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could shape their expenditure, and who was generally 
friendly to the New Deal in his voting pattern, noted at 
the time the apparent paradox in the Roosevelt-Glass 


relationship: 

“I do not suppose any Democratic Senator has ever 
differed more with the President . . . than has Carter 
Glass. . . . Yet [when] he is called in, the President 


calls him Carter and it is a delight to hear them talk to 
each other. They are both fine at repartee, and the ut- 
most good humor has always prevailed when I have seen 
them together.” 

As Roosevelt was traveling with Glass to certain cere- 
monies at Roanoke, Virginia, in the fall of 1934, he re- 
marked, “Carter, for once I have you going along with 
me.” Glass retorted, “Yes, Franklin, for once you are 
going in the right direction.” ‘They were heading South. 

In constitutional debates, Roosevelt prided himself in 
being as well armed with precedents as Glass was. Dur- 
ing Glass’s constitutional attacks upon the New Deal for 
repudiating the “gold clause” in contracts (part of the 
currency devaluation program), Roosevelt was de- 
lighted to receive ammunition against Glass: a passage 
from Philip A. Bruce’s Virginia Plutarch describing the 
successful battle that young Patrick Henry and the colo- 
nial Virginians fought, also in terms of constitutional 
principles, to pay the wages due a Church of England 
cleric in devaluated form—the “Parson’s Cause.’’ Roose- 
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velt wrote his attorney general, ‘““This is a rather choice 
parallel to the dollar devaluation and gold bond prob- 
lem. If you think well of it, slip it to some friendly 
Senator to use it in debate against our two Virginia Sen- 
ators if the latter cut up rough!” 

Speaking in Virginia in the summer of 1936, Glass 
aligned Patrick Henry where Henry surely would have 
been in his later life, namely, against the New Deal. 
Roosevelt was pained: “What a pity poor old Carter 
made the kind of speech he did!’ Many others agreed, 
including Glass’s half sister, Mrs. Blair Bannister, assist- 
ant treasurer of the United States, who chided: “I have 
been wondering ... whether President Roosevelt, 
after all the living head of the Democratic Party, ought 
not to have an even greater claim on your protection, so 
sorely needed by him now, than did Patrick Henry, safe 
and at rest in his grave all these many years.” 

Inevitably a relationship of this sort could lead to 
bitterness. Yet Glass wrote a confidant in November, 
1938: “While I now feel unlimited antagonism to 
Roosevelt, I am not willing to have my animosity pa- 
raded in public.” Why not? Because Glass felt, as a mat- 
ter of principle, that politicians would impair or en- 
tirely lose their future influence if they bolted their 
party organization and that a Southern bolt might even 
weaken white supremacy. He thus explained himself in 
1935 to William Graham Sumner’s notable disciple, 
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A. G. Keller, who was trying to lure him out of the Dem- 
ocratic party and into a conservative realignment: 

“This is peculiarly true in Virginia and the South, 
where the unspeakable atrocities of the reconstruction 
era made every white man regard his party allegiance 
even more important than his religion, since it involved 
the very preservation of Anglo-Saxon liberty. In short, 
during that era, and somewhat at the present time, a 
Democrat in the South would as soon think of deserting 
his church as deserting his party.” 

Remaining though he did within the Democratic 
party, Glass nevertheless worried over the threat to 
white supremacy implicit in the New Deal.} The threat 
came not only from some of the New Deal measures but 
also from some of the New Dealers themselves. He was 
especially concerned about Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. Ickes had been president of the Chi- 
cago chapter of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and brought his sympa- 
thies with him to Washington. 

If Glass’s views had been representative of only a 
handful of Southern Senators still living in the after- 
glow of Reconstruction, Roosevelt could have ignored 
them safely. On the contrary, they were representative 
not only of the conservatives but would be backed in 
the Senate in time of challenge by even the most liberal 
Southerners. In the later thirties two of the most vehe- 
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ment racists in Congress, Representative John E. 
Rankin and Senator Theodore G. Bilbo, both of Missis- 
sippi, were also in their voting records two of the most 
unswerving New Dealers. Any measure coming before 
the Senate which would in the slightest alter existing 
racial arrangements would meet the united opposition 
of the conservative and New Deal Democrats. 

[For President Roosevelt, a master of the art of the 
politically possible, the prospect of a Senate filibuster 
on civil rights legislation was not a pleasing one. A fili- 
buster would not only delay passage of other legislation 
that he deemed essential but would also unite Southern 
Senators and might arouse animosities that would per- 
petuate the union after the filibuster was over.\Besides, 
it could be argued that there was no real possibility of 
cloture being voted and a bill passed. 

Added to this was a serious question. How interested 
was Roosevelt in altering prevalent Southern patterns 
of segregation and discrimination against Negroes? 
Overall, the answer is not clear. (Specifically he was con- 
cerned with raising the living standards of Negroes 
above the poverty level and with improvement of their 
educational standards.] Despite the worries of Southern- 
ers like Carter Glass, the movement toward civil rights 
was so little advanced in the 1930’s that President Roose- 
velt was ready, in one instance at least, to lend his ener- 
gies to the building of a Negro school. Not long after 
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his inauguration, while he was visiting Warm Springs, 
he invited the Board of Trustees of the local school dis- 
trict to meet with him to plan a modern school build- 
ing for Negro children of the district. Roosevelt’s 
friend, the philanthropist George Foster Peabody, con- 
tributed $15,000 to supplement what the school district 
would provide with the stipulation that the school offer 
vocational courses and be called “The Eleanor Roose- 
velt Vocational School for Colored Youth.” ‘Two New 
Deal agencies, the Works Progress Administration and 
the Public Works Administration, also helped in the 
construction of the school. When it was completed in 
1936, President and Mrs. Roosevelt attended the cere- 
monies. Roosevelt expressed his hope that the building 
would be an inspiration to other communities in Meri- 
wether County, the state of Georgia, and the nation. 
For the Negro children of Warm Springs the school pro- 
vided a vast improvement over the educational facilities 
they had previously known. It was a step forward in the 
1930's toward the bettering of their opportunities and 
probably represents about as much change as President 
Roosevelt was willing to accept. All the people of Warm 
Springs hailed the erection of the school, and at the ded- 
ication ceremonies Roosevelt responded to a facetious 
remark by exclaiming, “J am somebody down here.” 
How then could Roosevelt respond to Northern pres- 
sure from the National Association for the Advance- 
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ment of Colored People and others who were indeed, as 
Senator Glass warned, determined to tear down racial 
barriers, one by one? Roosevelt was cautious; but his 
caution was made difficult by forces slowly building in 
the North and by the mildness of their first step, to try 
to obtain federal anti-lynching legislation. 

None but the most reckless and hard-bitten of dema- 
gogues would defend lynching as an instrument for the 
maintenance of white supremacy. To the overwhelming 
majority of Southerners, by the 1930’s it seemed a vile 
disgrace which they wished to eliminate as completely 
as possible. Some of them, if one can judge by a resolu- 
tion passed unanimously by the women of the Method- 
ist-Episcopal Church, South, were ready even to accept 
federal legislation. 

Lynchings continued; and though they were not as 
frequent as before, the incidents were numerous 
enough to create intermittent ugly headlines. There 
were six lynchings in 1932, twenty-four in 1933, fifteen 
in 1934, and eighteen in 1935. Walter White, secretary 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, pressured President Roosevelt to issue a 
statement condemning lynchings and to place on his list 
of “must’’ legislation an anti-lynching bill being spon- 
sored by Senator Edward P. Costigan of Colorado and 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York. 

White succeeded in obtaining a presidential state- 
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ment but got little more than that. Late in 1933, one of 
the most shocking lynchings of that year took place, not 
in the South, but in San Jose, California; the victims 
were not Negroes but two white kidnappers who had 
murdered their child victim. The governor of Califor- 
nia issued a statement all but congratulating the lynch 
mob. Outraged, President Roosevelt in a national broad- 
cast expressed his indignation: 

“This new generation... is not content with 
preaching against that vile form of collective murder, 
lynch law, which has broken out in our midst anew. We 
know that it is murder, and a deliberate and definite 
disobedience of the commandment “Thou shalt not 
kill.” We do not excuse those in high places or in low 
who condone lynch law.” 

Thus far went President Roosevelt, but not so far as 
to issue a public request for federal legislation. White 
found it difficult even to obtain access to the President; 
for many months the White House secretariat effec- 
tively barred him. ‘Then White gained an ally in Mrs. 
Roosevelt. In the spring of 1934 when he called on her 
at the White House, she explained that the President 
feared an anti-lynching bill would generate a filibuster 
and not pass. Further, if Congress remained in session 
too long, it might pass some bills which would impair 
the recovery program. Several days later, on May 2, Mrs. 
Roosevelt wrote White: 
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“The President talked to me rather at length today 
about the lynching bill. As I do not think you will 
either like or agree with everything that he thinks, I 
would like an opportunity of telling you about it, and 
would also like you to talk to the President if you feel 
you want to.” 

‘This was the opportunity White had so long sought; 
and in May, 1934, he had an interview of an hour and 
twenty minutes with Roosevelt in which they discussed 
not only the feasibility of passage but also the technical 
provisions of the bill, which would levy financial penal- 
ties against counties in which lynchings took place. 
Roosevelt had entertained constitutional qualms about 
the bill. It was probably upon this occasion rather than 
a year later that the interesting interchange took place 
that White has described in his memoirs: 


The scene of the conference was the south portico of the 
White House on a warm spring Sunday. . . . J found Mrs. 
Sara Delano Roosevelt and the President’s wife on the 
porch, but the President had been delayed in returning 
from a cruise on the Potomac River... . 

Shortly afterward the President arrived in exuberant good 
spirits. As was his custom when he wished to avoid dis- 
cussing a subject, he told many gay and amusing anecdotes 
to postpone an anticipated ordeal. But finally I was able 
to bring the conversation to the pending filibuster. 

“But Joe Robinson tells me the bill is unconstitutional,” 
the President remarked. 
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Having heard from Mrs. Roosevelt some of the argu- 
ments on his point which had been presented to the Presi- 
dent by the bill’s opponents, I was ready with the opinions 
of prominent lawyers who had declared the bill constitu- 
tional. 

The President then told me of another argument which 
one of the filibusterers had made and I was able to present 
facts in refutation. When this had happened three or four 
times, the President turned sharply and declared, ‘“Some- 
body’s been priming you. Was it my wife? .. .” 

Laughing, the President turned to his mother to say, 
“Well, at least I know you'll be on my side.” 

The President’s mother shook her head and expressed the 
opinion that she agreed with Mr. White. 

Being a good loser, the President roared with laughter 
and conceded defeat. 

But I gained from the visit only a moral victory because 
the President was frankly unwilling to challenge Southern 
leadership of his party. 

“T did not choose the tools with which I must work,’ he 
told me. “Had I been permitted to choose them I would 
have selected quite different ones. But I’ve got to get legisla- 
tion passed by Congress to save America. Southerners, by 
reason of the seniority rule in Congress, are chairmen or 
occupy strategic places on most of the Senate and House 
committees. If I come out for the anti-lynching bill now, 
they will block every bill I ask Congress to pass to keep 
America from collapsing. I just can’t take that risk.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt, referring to this or to a subsequent 
interchange between White and the President, once re- 
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called: “Walter White was quite discouraged, but 
Franklin said to him, ‘You go ahead; you do everything 
you can do. Whatever you can get done is okay with me, 
but I just can’t do it.’ And I said to him afterwards, 
‘Well, what about me? Do you mind if I say what I 
think?’ He said, ‘No, certainly not. You can say any- 
thing you want. I can always say, ‘Well, that is my wife; 
I can’t do anything about her.”’’ I always used to think 
Franklin used me so much as a trial balloon.” 

On anti-lynching legislation, Mrs. Roosevelt func- 
tioned as more than a releaser of trial balloons; she was 
the special pleader and intermediary for the N.A.A.C.P. 
in the White House. In June, 1934, Mrs. Roosevelt told 
White: “If the sponsors of the bill will go at once to 
Senator Robinson and say to him that if, in a lull, the 
anti-lynching bill can be brought up for a vote, the Pres- 
ident authorizes the sponsors to say that the President 
will be glad to see the bill pass and wishes it passed.” 

In this ineffective way, President Roosevelt made a 
mild concession to the N.A.A.C.P. White sent the mes- 
sage to Senator Costigan, who wrote a strong letter to 
Robinson, the Senate Majority Leader. Robinson did 
not even bother to reply to Costigan, and the bill did 
not get to the floor of the Senate. 

In 1935, White tried to persuade the President to by- 
pass Congress and make use of his executive power to 
bring federal force to bear against lynchers. A federal 
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anti-kidnaping law had been rushed through Congress 
in the aftermath of the brutal kidnaping and murder of 
Charles Lindbergh’s young son. In March, 1935, White 
urged that the Department of Justice apply the Lind- 
bergh kidnaping law to Mississippians who pursued a 
Negro into Tennessee, returned him to Mississippi, and 
lynched him there. President Roosevelt obtained from 
the attorney general an unofficial legal opinion that the 
Lindbergh law could not be invoked because it covered 
only kidnapings in which the motive was financial gain: 
“Of course, the primary motive which actuates most of 
those who urge action upon the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment grows out of a justifiable hatred of the crime 
of lynching and an ardent desire to have the Federal 
Government enter that field. Nevertheless, it would 
seem to be rather doubtful policy to attempt to enter 
that field except upon a pretty clear mandate from the 
Congress.” 

This unofficial opinion, coming in March, 1935, in- 
creased the N.A.A.C.P. pressure upon the President to 
back federal anti-lynching legislation. The previous No- 
vember, the President had told Mrs. Roosevelt that he 
hoped very much to obtain passage of the Costigan-Wag- 
ner bill in the 1935 session. While he would not give 
public endorsement to the bill, he did privately press it 
with an understanding that its sponsors would not allow 
it to interfere with legislation on his “must” list. In con- 
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sequence the Senate did actually entertain a motion to 
consider the bill; and from April 16 to May 1, Southern- 
ers, joined by Senator William E. Borah of Idaho, fili- 
bustered against the motion. They won. 

At the beginning of 1936, White again pleaded with 
President Roosevelt to give open backing to an anti- 
lynching bill. When Roosevelt told him the bill stood 
no chance of passage, White, for the first time in that 
election year, pointed out to him how crucial Negro 
support might be in key Northern states. In view of 
subsequent Southern suspicions that President Roose- 
velt’s actions were influenced by his desire for the 
Northern Negro vote, White’s memorandum on the in- 
terview (in which he refers to himself as secretary of the 
N.A.A.C.P.) is instructive. Roosevelt had told White 
that while the Costigan-Wagner bill could not pass, he 
did hope the Senate would pass a resolution authorizing 
an investigation of lawlessness in general, including 
specifically lynching: 

The President stated quite frankly that he wanted some 
legislation at thts session of Congress which would act as a 
deterrent. The implication gathered by the Secretary was 
that the President also wanted it for political effect upon 
Negro voters and those voters of other races who are 
opposed to lynching and who favor the Costigan-Wagner 
bills 

At this point the Secretary presented [a] detailed memo- 
randum. . . . He asked permission of the President to speak 
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to him as an individual rather than as President of the 
United States, which permission was readily granted. The 
Secretary then called the President’s attention to the tables 

. in which 17 states, with a total electoral vote of 281, 
have a Negro voting population, 21 years of age and over, 
sufficient to determine in a close election. The President 
readily stated, “Yes, I know how powerful that Negro vote 
is.’ The Secretary pointed out that in [one] table . . . the 
states which are overwhelmingly reported in the Literary 
Digest poll to be in favor of the administration would not 
go against a Democratic administration since it would mean 
(a) the loss by southern senators and congressmen of im- 
portant Senate and House chairmanships and other posts; 
(b) a Republican administration that would drastically cut 
the relief, public works and other moneys which go to the 
south; and (c) power and prestige which they can have only 
under a Democratic administration. 

The Secretary told the President of the very vigorous 
efforts which the Republicans were making to get the Negro 
back into the Republican party. He cited a report that a 
certain prominent Republican had told the editor of an 
important Negro newspaper that, “If you will support the 
Republican candidates, $25,000 is available for you any 
time you want it.” The President smiled and stated: “We 
are all talking about sharing the wealth—my advice is to 
take the money and to vote for the administration.” 


Presumably Negro leaders did not take Roosevelt’s 
facetious advice to accept Republican money, but they 
did transfer their loyalty firmly to the Roosevelt admin- 
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istration. The economic benefits and the hope they re- 
ceived were sufficient to win their support, regardless of 
whether Roosevelt would openly promote an anti-lynch- 
ing bill. Arthur W. Mitchell, a Democratic Negro Con- 
gressman representing a Chicago district, was director 
of the Western Division of Colored Voters of the Demo- 
cratic National Campaign Committee. He predicted ac- 
curately to Representative Bankhead of Alabama, “It is 
my opinion that 75% of the Negroes will vote Demo- 
cratic in this election.”’ At the same time Representative 
Sam Rayburn of Texas, chairman of the Speakers’ Bu- 
reau, informed Bankhead: “All reports, confidential 
and otherwise, coming into headquarters indicate a 
sweeping Democratic victory November grd. . . . The 
President and all others are interested in getting out a 
large Democratic vote in Southern states even where the 
opposition is slight. He is interested in securing an em- 
phatic popular endorsement for his administration.” 
Roosevelt did indeed receive the large Southern vote, 
unimpaired by qualms over the anti-lynching bill or 
larger constitutional questions. Altogether his margin 
of victory was so broad that he could have won without 
either the Negro vote in the North or the Southern 
vote. Yet Senator Glass complained a year later: 

“To any discerning person it is perfectly obvious that 
the so-called Democratic party at the North is now the 
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negro party, advocating actual social equality for the 
races; but most of our Southern leaders seem to disre- 
gard this socialistic threat to the South in their eager- 
ness to retain in power a Party which, to use a phrase of 
Mr. Roosevelt, ‘masquerades as Democratic,’ but is 
really an Autocracy.” 

And Josiah Bailey in North Carolina feared by 1938 
that the “catering . . . to the negro vote’ which had 
brought the Democratic party in the North to the “low- 
est depth of degradation” would spread to his state. He 
pointed out that fifteen or twenty thousand Negroes 
had voted in the last primary and that there were plans 
to have fifty thousand vote in the next primary. The 
solution that he pressed upon party officials was*to pass 
state legislation closing the Democratic primary to all 
but white voters. 

Even as late as 1938, Senator Bailey assumed that the 
Texas type of legislation permitting lily-white party pri- 
maries would continue to be held constitutional. Like 
other Southern conservatives he was depending upon 
the Supreme Court to continue to interpret the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments as it had since the 
late nineteenth century. But already the old court was 
giving way to the new, and keen disappointments were 
in store for Bailey and his allies. 

Economic decisions, not civil rights, led President 
Roosevelt to propose in January, 1937, that the Su- 
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preme Court of the United States under certain circum- 
stances be enlarged. The Court had invalidated the 
N.R.A. and two subsequently enacted coal control meas- 
ures; it had forced a revision of the A.A.A. What was 
more ominous for the future, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, providing government protection to collec- 
tive bargaining, and the Social Security Act were being 
widely flaunted by employers who expected the Su- 
preme Court to invalidate them. Nevertheless, the civil 
rights spectre was raised during the ensuing debates. At 
the height of the controversy, on March 29, 1937, Sena- 
tor Glass, in a voice barely concealing his fury, spoke 
over the air to warn Southerners of the threat implicit 
in the President’s court plan: 


Political janizaries, paid by the Federal Treasury to per- 
form services here [in Washington] .. . are parading the 
States in a desperate effort to influence the public against 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

One of these visionary incendiaries [Secretary Ickes] spoke 
recently in a Southern State. . . . He is said to have been 
applauded by the audience. .. . Did they know that he 
recently reproached the South for providing separate schools 
for the races; that he urged repeal of every statute and 
ordinance of segregation . . . ? 

This infuriated propagandist for degrading the Supreme 
Court practically proposes another tragic era of reconstruc- 
tion for the South. Should men of his mind have part in 
picking the six proposed judicial sycophants, very likely 
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they would be glad to see reversed those decisions of the 
court that saved the civilization of the South. 

While Republicans remained silent, Democratic Sena- 
tors from the North as well as the South fought for 
‘months against the Court bill, and in the end dealt Pres- 
ident Roosevelt the most stinging defeat of his career. 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, a Montana Democrat, lik- 
ened it to the onslaught of the English barons against 
King John. In the dictator-ridden thirties, innumerable 
educated Americans feared the destruction of a constitu- 
tional safeguard, even if it had been functioning re- 
cently as a bulwark of economic privilege. Conservative 
Senators for the first time could enjoy popularity as 
they pressed an issue against the President; those who 
had been concealing their resentments could come out 
in the open. Senators could fight to regain initiative in 
policy making from the President; in struggling to pre- 
serve the Supreme Court of Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, they could fight upon behalf of states’ rights 
against federal centralization, for the status quo against 
economic regulation. 

In one sense, the Senators fought a futile battle, since 
even while the debates went on, the Supreme Court 
handed down two momentous decisions upholding fed- 
eral economic regulation through their validation of 
the National Labor Relations Act and the Social Secu- 
rity Act. Thereafter the Court sanctioned almost any 
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regulation of the economy on the part of either the fed- 
eral or state governments. In the area of civil rights 
there was added irony. Roosevelt appointed to replace 
the first of the retiring older justices, Senator Hugo La- 
Fayette Black of Alabama, a Southerner who in time 
became the most outspoken and consistent defender of 
civil rights in the history of the Supreme Court. Even 
without the passage of President Roosevelt’s Court bill, 
Senator Glass’s forebodings soon showed signs of materi- 
alizing as the Supreme Court in a series of suits the 
N.A.A.C.P. initiated in the late thirties began chipping 
away at the “separate but equal” doctrine counte- 
nancing segregation. It must be noted that this was a 
program quite outside President Roosevelt’s jurisdic- 
tion, and that the Court was moving in a direction to- 
ward which it had been proceeding as early as the 
1920'S. 

In another sense, the Court fight had marked not 
only a painful but also an enduring defeat for President 
Roosevelt. The conservative Senators had destroyed the 
myth of the President’s invincibility and had formed a 
working alliance against him which, fed by mutual bit- 
terness on the part of the President and the Senators, 
hampered and hamstrung Roosevelt’s legislative pro- 
posals thereafter. This was reflected in the House as well 
as in the Senate and affected foreign policy bills as well 
as domestic measures. 
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At the climax of the Supreme Court fight in the sum- 
mer of 1937, Senate Majority Leader Robinson sud- 
denly died. Mustering his influence, President Roose- 
velt succeeded in replacing him with a pro-New Deal 
Southerner, Senator Alben Barkley of Kentucky, rather 
than with Senator Pat Harrison—but only by a single 
vote. Harrison thereafter effectively sabotaged the Presi- 
dent’s financial proposals. Nevertheless, in 1937 Roose- 
velt did obtain a piece of legislation vital to the South, 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenancy Act, establishing 
the Farm Security Administration, which rehabilitated 
small farmers and helped migrant workers. Finally, de- 
spite serious opposition from more conservative South- 
erners, Congress in 1938 passed the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, establishing a national minimum wage. 

On the other hand, an anti-lynching bill evoked noth- 
ing but further hostility. The House sponsor of the bill 

| later said, “I got very little active support from the 
White House.” Nevertheless, he succeeded through a 
-discharge petition in wresting the measure out of the 
Judiciary Committee, whose chairman, Representative 
Hatton W. Sumners of Texas, opposed the bill. The 
House passed the measure and sent it to the Senate. 
There Southern resentment was no less than in the past, 
but the opponents seriously considered a new strategy. 
They thought Northern Democrats were insincerely 
backing the bill only as a lure for Northern Negro 
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votes. If the Southerners offered only token resistance 
and let it pass, President Roosevelt would inevitably 
lose support. The South would be furious if he signed 
the measure; Northern Negroes if he vetoed it. Major- 
ity Leader Barkley succeeded in delaying consideration 
of the bill. When it again came before the Senate in 
January, 1938, the temptation to filibuster was too 
great, and twenty-three Senators, talking for several 
weeks, killed the bill. President Roosevelt, following his 
familiar formula in coping with his civil rights 
dilemma, said nothing. 

Roosevelt did not stand in the path of those who 
were endeavoring to obtain greater civil rights for Ne- 
groes, but neither would he fight in their behalf, even if 
the civil rights advocates included his own wife. At the 
most, his was a position of benevolent neutrality—he 
was disposed to capitulate when they could muster 
sufficient force. In June, 1941, during the defense crisis 
and in response to the threat of a march on 
Washington, he issued an executive order prohibiting 
discrimination in employment of workers in defense in- 
dustries and in the government and establishing a Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practices to help carry out 
the order. He also issued orders to improve opportuni- 
ties of Negroes in the armed forces. 

The nearest Roosevelt came to taking a firm stand 
was on the issue of a poll tax, and even there he hedged 
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when he sensed political perils. In September, 1938, he 
announced at a press conference that he had written to 
Brooks Hays of Arkansas expressing his emphatic dis- 
like of poll taxes as a means of restricting suffrage and 
his pleasure that the people of Arkansas were about to 
vote on the question of repeal: “I am glad to know that 
there is such a general move in those states which still 
have them to repeal them altogether. They are inevita- 
bly contrary to the fundamental democracy and its rep- 
resentative form of government in which we believe.” 

Senator Pat Harrison promptly challenged Roosevelt 
on this statement, and the President assured Harrison 
that he had voiced merely his own opinion when he 
said that the poll tax was outmoded and “at no time 
and in no manner did I ever suggest federal legislation 
of any kind to deprive states of their rights directly or 
indirectly to impose the poll tax.” 

Altogether, Roosevelt, susceptible both to Northern 
and Southern pressure, somehow pursued a policy not 
entirely repugnant to either side and did so with con- 
siderable dignity and decency. He never sufficiently chal- 
lenged Southern traditions of white supremacy to create 
problems for himself; but he did back economic 
changes to improve the lot of the underprivileged, 
white and black alike, which did lead to a change in the 
status of the Negro. 
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In the late 1930's, despite the pulling and hauling of 
the New Deal years, at least a slim majority of Southern 
delegations in Congress, whatever their misgivings, did 
remain loyal to the President, voting for his domestic 
bills and, as the threat of war approached, for his for- 
eign policy and defense legislation. By and large they 
still formed a trustworthy part of Roosevelt’s political 
coalition. Yet there were sufficient dissidents, some in 
positions of power in Congress, to create acute problems 
for the President. 

Roosevelt increasingly seemed to be worried about 
these Southern dissidents in Congress and determined 
to build liberal strength in the South. Basically his rea- 
son for undertaking the so-called purge in the Demo- 
cratic primaries of 1938 was to try to liberalize the 
leadership in the Southern wing of the party. It was in 
the year of the purge that, addressing himself to South- 
ern problems as a whole, he said: 


It is my conviction that the South presents right now the 
nation’s No. 1 economic problem—the nation’s problem, 
not merely the South’s. For we have an economic unbalance 
in the nation as a whole, due to this very condition of the 
South. It is an unbalance that can and must be righted, 
for the sake of the South and of the nation. Without going 
into the long history of how this situation came to be— 
the long and ironic history of the despoiling of this truly 
American section of the country’s population—suffice it for 
the immediate purpose to get a clear perspective of the 
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task that is presented to us. That task embraces the wasted 
or neglected resources of land and water, the abuses suffered 
by the soil, the need for cheap fertilizer and cheap power; 
the problems presented by the population itself—a popula- 
tion still holding the great heritages of King’s Mountain 
and Shiloh—the problems presented by the South’s capital 
resources and the absentee ownership of those resources, 
and problems growing out of the new industrial era and, 
again, of absentee ownership of the new industries. There 
is the problem of labor and employment in the South and 
the related problem of protecting women and children 
in this field. There is the problem of farm ownership, of 
which farm tenancy is a part, and of farm income. There 
are questions of taxation, of education, of housing, and of 
health. 


This statement grew out of the National Emergency 
Council’s sobering Report on Economic Conditions of 
the South, which in turn was based upon the remarka- 
ble research being undertaken by scholars in Southern 
universities. Roosevelt’s acceptance of their conclusions 
is as good an explanation as any for his motivation in 
trying to pry out of the Senate men like Walter George. 
On August 11, 1938, the day he came out bluntly 
against George, he also spoke at the University of Geor- 
gia, saying: 

“It may not be politic, but it is good American ideal- 
ism to recognize, to state boldly that in 1932, six short 
years ago, the conditions of human life in Georgia and 
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in other states of the lower South were as a whole at the 
bottom of the national scale. At the same time let us 
rejoice and take pride in the undoubted fact that in 
these past six years the South has made greater eco- 
nomic and social progress up the scale than at any other 
period in her long history. It is my objective and yours 
to maintain that march and to accelerate its pace.” 

It was upon the emerging young liberals that Roose- 
velt depended as he tried to develop the South of the 
future. Against the stubborn obstructionism of men 
like Jesse Jones he tried to elevate to the Senate Rep- 
resentative Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas. Johnson 
suffered painful but only temporary defeat; in the fu- 
ture he developed greater caution. It is well to remem- 
ber what Johnson, who was in effect the spokesman of 
young idealistic Southern New Dealers, had to say at 
the time of Roosevelt’s death. Johnson told a reporter, 
“He was just like a daddy to me always. He was the one 
person I ever knew—anywhere—who was never afraid. 
I don’t know that I’d have ever come to Congress if it 
hadn’t been for him. But I do know IJ got my first great 
desire for public office because of him—and so did thou- 
sands of young men all over the country.” 

Eighteen years later Johnson himself became Presi- 
dent, bringing to the White House some of the atti- 
tudes he had acquired during the New Deal. In many 
respects he was representative of the dominant new 
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Southern leadership which had matured during the 
New Deal and been marked by President Roosevelt. 
Still deeply troubled by questions of white supremacy, 
they are a generation distinctive from the Southerners, 
in Congress and out, of the 1930’s. They are more 
sophisticated men, they are better educated, they rep- 
resent the new industrial interests and the new urban- 
ism of the South quite as much as the old rural verities. 
They are what they are to no small degree because of 
the new opportunities and changes that President 
Roosevelt initiated in the South. 


